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THE PHARAOH OF THE 


EXODUS 
THERE was a t 


ago, when to mention Egy 


ime, not so very long 


pt was to men- 
tion the land where the Children of Israel 
and when the classi- 


the proud de spot 


had served in bondage, 


cal example ol vas Pha- 


raoh. Tastes are different nowadays. Bibl 
texts no longer come tripping off of our 
tongues. If you ask people what first 


thought comes into their heads at the word 
‘Egypt,’ the you will 
“Cleopatra’’ for an answer far more often 
than the hard-hearted Pharaoh whose story 
the writer has been delving into lately. 
The immediate reason for this 
resurrection of Pharaoh was the 
sition by the Museum of two of his statues 
\ vear ago the Museum’s Egyptian Expe- 
dition discovered the unique sarcophagus 
of Queen Aashait. In the division of 
antiquities made this year, the Egyptian 
Government insisted that the sarcophagus, 
with the coffin and objects found in it, was 
essential to its national collections, 
and they offered us the choice of a number 
of other monuments of which the Cairo 
Museum had equivalents. We selected a 
pair of heroic granite statues of the Pha- 


chances are gel 


sudden 
acqul- 


own 


raoh of the Exodus which had recently been 
discov re d beside the 
forecourt of the Luxor.! There 


had been placed by the king over three 


lemple of 
they 
like guardians seated 
either side of the lhe 
piety ol devotees entering the shrine had 
polished their laps with the offerings left 
ol “‘the (Good God.” The 
fanaticism of Christian iconoclasts had 
their The indifference 
of Arab peasants had buried them deep in 
rubbish under their houses. Now, finally, 
they were being brought to New York and 
going on exhibition in the Museum? and tt 
seemed time to brush up faded memories 
and to try to make some sort 
must have 


thousand years ago 


on temple gate. 


;, 
on the knees 


smashed ofl noses 


of Pharaoh 


{ him as he 


of mental picture « 

peen 
lhree portraits of Pharaoh exist. First 
known, the Bible story. 
it was compiled from 


and best comes 


\s we 


have it today 


earlier tales centuries after the Pharaoh’s 
death and it must be admitted that it is 
biased. The patriotic author has pictured 


» arch-enemy of the youth of the Jewish 
all of the 
Indians of our school histories were rolled 
Into one great, Sec- 
ondly, there is the picture drawn in modern 
histories At first thought it may 
but there is only the faintest echo 
all—of the entire Bible 
in the contemporary documents 
surviving from ancient Egypt. We can 
only conclude, calculating from the Bible’s 
own chronology, that the Exodus fell within 
the years during which King Merneptah 
ruled in Egypt. The historian draws 
his picture of the Pharaoh of the Exo- 

from Merneptah’s own 
hymns of self-praise, which can scarcely 
be called disinterested testimony, and from 
his mummy, which gives some unflattering 


redcoats and 


race It is as if 
ominous, evil figure. 


seem 
Stra 


nge, 


if there 1s any at 


dus, therefore, 


evidence on 
Then, finally, 


the sculptor’s 


his personal 
there is the third portrait 
but this again is only the 


appearance 


larger is 8 ft. 4} in. (2.55m.) high and 
weighs about four tons. The smaller is still 7 ft 
high, even with part of the crown 
bout a ton less 


The 
5; In. (2.28m 
broken away, and weighs 

In the Fifth Avenue Hall at the entrance to the 
Egyptian Rooms 
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traditional summation of all kingly ideals Thebes, King of Gods, and himself a deity 
rather than an individual likeness among all the Egyptian deities. And 
[hus three pairs of eves have seen the Pharaoh said, ‘Who is the Lord that | § 
Pharaoh and each has discovered a different should obey his voice to let Israel go? | 


is Impossible to reconcile them 
and to the 
seems to be nothing to do except to let the 


person It 


without mutilation writer ther 


reader make his own compositt 
picture, intensifving the one or the other 
as suits his own fancy 

The Bible Pharaoh is the hard-hearted 
tyrant with no redeeming feature even in 


adversity [his is hardly the place to tell 


his whole story as it 1s set forth in the Book 


for th 
be 


f Exodus, but 


e sake of our composit« 


portrait it may worth while to react a 


lew of its scenes 

His father had been that king over Egypt 
seeing how the Children of Israel had 
abundantly until the land 
filled with them, had said to his people, 
“Come on, let us deal wisely with them,” 
by which he had meant to make their lives 
in mortar and in 


who, 


increased Was 


bitter with hard bondage 


brick. In those days there had been an 
Israelite, Moses, who had murdered one ot 
the oppressors. Like Sinuhe, the hero ot 


an Egyptian tale of seven hundred years 
before, he had fled to escape the law into 
the desert, beyond the pale of extradition 
treaties: for the I gyptians ol those days 
had negotiated with their more civilized 
neighbors rigorous treaties for the return of 
Now when it 
time that this king 


and the Pharaoh of the Exodus 


criminals came to pass in 
had died, 
reigned in 
for Moses, 


sought his 


pre ICeSS ol 


his stead, Egypt was again safe 
for all the men were dead who 
life, 
ites who had 


and he returned to deliver the Israel- 


become restive by reason of 
their bondage. 

One morning as His Majesty sat upon his 
throne in the audience hall surrounded by 
his court, there prostrated themselves be- 
fore him two of the uncouth Hebrew shep- 
the returned Moses and his brother 


They came to deliver the message 


herds, 
\aron. 
of the Lord God of Israel: “‘Let my people 
go that they may hold a feast to me in the 
wilderness.”’ Such 
pertinence, coming from the god of abomi- 
nated herdsmen to the bodily son of Re, 
the Sun God, to the beloved of Amon of 


a message was an im- 


not the 


0.” No argument could move the grim 


know 


hard figure. He was not going to risk the 


escape ola whole tribe ol slaves through 
the transparent ruse of a three days’ trip 
into the desert for a_ religious festival 


Their murmurings must be stifled in their 
throats, and therefore Pharaoh turned upon 
them and said, “‘Wherefore do ve, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their work? 
Get vou unto vour burdens,’’ and he con- 
manded the taskmasters of the people the 
saving, “Ye shall no more giv 


same day 


the peopl straw to make brick as hereto- 


fore. Let them go and gather straw for 
themselves, and of the tale of bricks ye 
shall not diminish aught. For they be 


idle, and therefore they cry, ‘Let us go and 
make sacrifice to our god.’ Let more work 
be laid upon the men that they may labor 
and not regard vain words.” 


lhe stratagem was one racy of the Egyp- | 


tian soil. Unbaked mud bricks need straw 
to bind them together, or fully half of them 
are loaded on a don- 
Since 


will break when they 
key to deliver them to the builders. 
the count is at the place of building and 
only the whole bricks are taken, one half of 
the labor of making has gone for naught if 
no straw So the Israelites went 
into the fields to gather stubble to take the 
place of straw, but still they could not ful- 
fill their tasks and their leaders were beaten 


is used 


in consequence. 


Now there is a curious thing about the 
Orient. No matter how tyrannical a ruler 
is, he takes it as a matter of course that his 


subjects should break in upon him in the 
palace or on the road, to make their com- 
plaints. He may beat them for their pains, 
but there is something satisfying to the 
despot’s pride to see petitioners groveling 
before him. The modern European maj 
rule justly and well, but he keeps fixed 
office hours and demands that commun 
cations come through regular channels 
and the oriental hates him as he would 4 
soulless machine. 

Therefore it is natural to read how the 


~ 


Lord neither will I let Israel ? 


ari 
ani 
RO 
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officers of the Children of Israel swarmed 
right into the presence of Pharaoh to pro- 
test against these new rigors 
were their complaints. His only 
was, ‘Ye are Idle, and therefore ve say, 
‘Let us go and do sacrifice to the Lord.’ 
Go now and work, for no straw shall be 
given unto you, yet shall ye deliver the tale 
of bricks’; and just as he had schemed, 
when the officers of the Children of Israel 
met Moses and Aaron waiting for them as 
they came forth from the palace, they burst 
upon them wrathfully for false leaders. 

The scene was now laid for that astound- 
ing series of miracles by which the spirit 
of Pharaoh was to be broken. The Lord 
announced to Moses, ‘‘ Now shalt thou see 
what | will do to Pharaoh. I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart and multiply my signs and 
wonders. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, that | may lay my hand upon 
Egypt and bring forth my people by great 


reply 


judgments.” 

The story that follows 1s 
for a people who knew ancient Egypt inti- 
mately. Dav after day Moses and Aaron 
are pictured repeating their demands in 
the palace, or they waylaid Pharaoh at the 
river's brink as he went down to the water 
surrounded by his courtiers. At first they 
tried to impress him with magic and turned 
their staff into a serpent. Even before the 
pyramids were built, the Egyptian sorcerers 
had been able to set a decapitated head 
back on its shoulders, if we are to believé 
their own them had 
anticipated Moses’ most famous miracl 


one written 


stories, and one of 


of opening the Red Sea, by cleaving the 
waters of a lake in two and setting the one 
part on top of the other. Even Pharaoh’s 
brother Khamwast had attained the repu- 
tation of being deeply versed in magi 
lherefore, what was more natural than that 
he should call upon the magicians who were 
around him, to turn their rods into serpents 
and shame these followers of the Israelite 
god. They readily did so, and even if the 
serpent of Moses swallowed their serpents, 
Pharaoh was not impressed by such sleight 
of hand. His heart was hardened. Next 
day Moses turned the river to blood, but 
the magicians did likewise and Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house unmoved. 
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Of little use 


ART 


\ week later they duplicated the plague of 
frogs brought forth by Moses. It was only 
when he turned the dust into lice that they 
failed, and, astounded, said unto Pharaoh 
“This is the finger of God.” Thenceforth 
Pharaoh had lost his chief reliance for be- 
littling the God of after the 
plague of boils was brought forth and the 
before 


Israel and 


longer stand 


too, were smitten with 


could no 
Moses because they 
the boils, they 


magicians 


disappear from the story 
discredited 

Meantime the story 
plague which Moses brings upon the land 


unfolds plague after 


Pharaoh loses his supercilious 
Disquieted, he tries deceit and 


of Egypt. 
arrogance 
then compromise. His people are goaded 
to despair and cry out to him, “How long 
shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the 
men go that their God. 


Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is de- 


they may serve 
But it is only after the slaying 
of the firstborn in every 
hold in the land that 
and sends the Israelites off 
mere shepherds who had humbled his pride, 
had harassed 
and cupidity 
aroused bondsmen, 
flamed the oft hardened heart of Pharaoh 
and he led forth his host in pursuit. The 
whol in the Red 


stroved?”’ 
Egyptian house- 
Pharaoh gives wa\ 


| hen rage al 


malice toward subjects who 
and finally defeated him, 


at the escape ol in- 


destruction of his arm\ 


Sea—the Bible nowhere says that Pharaoh 
himself was drowned—closes the tyrant’s 
career. It 1s a great parable—but it ts 


hardly history. 
It must be confessed that the 
} 


historian draws no suc] 


modern 
1 strikingly dramatic 
immortal tale of the 


portrait as that in the 


Exodus. He lacks the 
and the bold 


ol his old Jewish pre de cessol and above all 


animus 


Book ol 


the colorful palette, strokes 


] 


he lacks the supernatural. His picture is 


vaguer and less convincing—a patchwork 
of Merneptah’s far too flattering 
of himself the totally contradictory 


probabilities of the cas 


account 


and 


Ihe historians tell us that the Pharaoh 
was a thirteenth son His elder brothers 
had died off one by one in the more than 
half-century that their magnificent old 


father, Rameses the Great, had held grimly 
to the throne of Egypt and dictated the 


2209 
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destinies of the world Merneptah him- 
self least forty-seven vears old when 
the dignity of crown prince descended to 


him, but with it never came the confidence 


which his aged father had given some of his 
ld 
1G 


er brothers, and he had still to wait 


dozen yei and 
round of futile religious ceremonies until 

he could wear the Double Crown 

as an elderly man of nearly 


irs IN comparative obscurity 


in(225 6G. 
ringed 


sixty, fat, with a shiny bald pate 


ibout with a shaven fringe of white hair, 


al he 

Merneptah buried his father and came into 
his inheritance lhe throne he mounted 
seemed enough lhe 
to 


Years and the 


must have solid 
name of Rameses had been ons conjure 


with for sixty-seven long 
corpulent old prince must have dreamed of 
and luxurious old age 
But 


Rameses traveled 


act ful 


under its protection the news of the 
despot 


passing of the 
there were murmurings all 


fast, and soon 
through the oppress« d Orient and conspira- 


tors who had scarcely dared whisper these 


vears were traveling about the ex- 
cited The Bible this the 
moment when Moses felt safe to return 


from exile to stir up the restive Hebrews 


man' 


makes 


world 


Of Israel’s rising we hear nothing, but we 
do hear of a more formidable conspiracy, 
even if it was less supernatural, forming 1n 
Phe Libyans of Tripoli, Tunis, 
under 


the west 
Algeria made a confederacy 
they 
Etruscans, 


and on 


persuade d 


the 


of their kings and easily 
Sicilians, Sardinians, 


| yYolan pirates to cross the narrow seas to 


and 


join them. All through the west, wild, 
bearded lips watered at the tales of plunder: 
to be had among the Delta farms and 
towns The old Pharaoh was startled on 


his newly attained throne. He gave orders 
to fortify Memphis, where his palace was, 
and so vast was the army he called up that 
hundreds ot 


could 


‘considered not 
But 
danger was upon him 


he boasts he 
thousands.” before he get 
ready the Mes- 
sengers brought in news that the confeder- 
ates had overwhelmed the nearby tribes 
and the oases, and it must have been ver) 
disconcerting indeed to hear that the 
Libyan king was bringing his whole family 
with him as though he planned a protracted 


stay. Already the invaders were at the 


> 


TROPOLITAN 


3 


SEUM 


ARI 


MI OF 
frontier “spending their time going about 
the land fighting to stuff their bellies daily 
coming to the land of Egypt to find food 
to fill their mouths.”’ 
Behold, His Majesty 
lion at this report.”” He made a stirring 
speech—or at least he had one entered into 
the our edification 
with order for the army to 
prepare to march. Meantime he 
to be known a fortunate omen. His Lord 
Ptah had a to him in a dream as a 
sigantic sword and 


Was enraged like 


records for closing 
a peremptory 


caused 


ppeared 
offering him a 
thou this and banish thou 


statue 


saving, “ Take 


the fear from out of thy heart 

It was dawn of April 14, 1220 B. C., when 
the Libyan horde and the Egyptian army 
met, but it was only on the next day, when 
the Libyan king had come up, that the 


Egyptians attacked, first with the bow for 
six long hours of slaughter and then they 
closed in with the sword to finish the anni- 
hilation. The wretched Libyan chieftain 
cast away sandals, weapons, and even his 
water-skin, and fled escaping to the desert 
leaving behind him his army, his 
his throne. ‘“‘No one 


even Nis 
messengers to the court 


by night, 
and 


said the 


family, 
know eg 


the next day, ‘“‘whether he ts alive or dead, 


but the surviving chiefs are disgusted 
hey have set in his place another from 
among his brothers, who will fight him 


wherever he sees him.” 

[he triumphant army hastened back to 
the court at Memphis loaded with the 
trophies of the battlefield which it was 
always etiquette to bring on announcing a 
Besides, they effectually silenced 
innuendoes. The old king came out on 
his balcony for the review. Beneath him 
with great pomp and parade, was heaped 
arms and munitions, prison- 
hands hacked off of the 
Busily the scribes 


Victory 


the plunder 
ers and the gory 
of the dead. 
counted them and when the reckoning was 
finished, read it to His Majesty item by 
tribe by enemy tribe. The 


corpses 


Item, enemy 


accounts still exist, somewhat mutilated, 
but they show, apparently, over nine 
thousand dead and seemingly as man) 


prisoners 1n addition, besides droves ol 
cattle, horses, flocks of goats, and an enor- 


mous miscellaneous booty. 


> 
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“The whole land rejoiced to heaven; 
the towns and provinces proclaimed these 
wonders which had happened,” and the 
plaudits of the crowd must have been balm 
to the harassed old man’s nerves. We can 
picture the intense relief he must have felt 
as he left his balcony after the inspection, 
with every last doubt as to the reality of 
his escape gone at sight of those trophies. 
The court had been assembled in the audi- 
ence hall, the record tells and when 
their cheers had died away he launched 
forth a triumphant harangue. He 
minced no words in it. Evidently there 
were foreign ambassadors present, and the 
wily old Pharaoh called those from Nubia 


US, 


into 


to witness the awful fate of anyone who 
roused his anger, for there was trouble 
brewing in the south. Meantime the 


people on the streets cried out, “Thou hast 
made the Libyans to be like grasshoppers, 
for every road is strewn with their corpses,”’ 
and the bards composed a long hymn of 
triumph in the fulsome oriental manner: 
“His victories are published in all lands 
to cause the glory of his conquests to ap- 
pear. King Merneptah! The Bull, lord 
of strength, who slays his foes, beautiful 
upon the field of victory. The Sun, driv- 
Ing away the storm which was over Egypt,” 
and so on ad nauseam. The fat old king 
seems to have been delighted with the 
similes, for he had the effusion carved on an 
enormous block of granite stolen from an 
ancestor's monument and set it up in his 
own mortuary temple at Thebes. 

The events taking place meanwhile on 
the eastern borders remain obscure. We 
have some of the records of a post on the 
frontier toward Palestine in Merneptah’s 
third year and we can read of the busy com- 
ings and goings of courtiers, captains, and 
charioteers, Egyptians and Syrians. 
sibly there was a campaign on in the north, 
but the old king was not in the field, for it 
is only the returning messengers who bring 
letters and reports to his court. At any 
rate, at the end of the panegyric on the 
Libyan victory in the fifth year, comes a 
summing up of conquests that includes all 
the peoples of Syria and Canaan and ends 
with 
Palestine has become like a defenseless 


Pe sS- 


“Israel is desolated, his seed is not 
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It is one of the most 
in Egyptian chronicles 


widow for Egypt.” 
puzzling passages 
and, ever since it was discovered, the most 
discussed. 


[hat it is a patent exaggeration is evi- 


dent, for the seed of Israel is still with us 
How much truth is there in it, then? The 
Israelites should, by this time, have been 
wandering in the Wilderness of Sinai. Are 


we to suppose that Pharaoh harried them 


on their way? If he had, undoubtedly 
Moses would have saved them with his 
miraculous rod and the Book of Exodus 


would never have failed to tell us all about 
it. Are these Israelites of the inscription 
utter strangers to the biblical record, living 
Palestine before the Exodus, as 


in many 
historians would have it? Or did the 
Children of Israel not get off absolutely 


scot-free at the Red Sea: Either this last 
the Pharaoh was cele- 
brating imaginary that 
pestilential people who, he sincerely hoped, 
that time 


or stiff-necked old 


an Victory over 
were perishing in the desert by 

In any case, Merneptah of all Egyptian 
kings is the only one who knew, or at least 
who deigned to mention, the Children of 
[here is his statement that Israel 
was destroyed and branch, and as 
though to confirm it, two or 
later his frontier officials record with satis- 
faction the peaceful entry of other tribes 
with their into the land of 
Goshen where the Israelites had dwelt from 


the days of Joseph to the days of Moses. 


Israel. 
root 
three years 


flocks vers 


It would surely seem that there is some- 
thing in the story of the Exodus—only 
whose account are we to believer 

In 1215 B. C., at nearly seventy years of 


12 
age, Merneptah died and his body was 
taken up to Thebes, to be buried among 
his ancestors in the Valley of the Kings 
There it found a few 
it is from it that we know that he was a fat, 
bald-headed old man who suffered in his 
declining the modern 
and the best of medical 
witnesses—from hardening of 
of the heart! 

[he third portrait—the sculptor’s 
can dismiss more briefly. Not that it is 
less arresting than the Bible picture, or less 
plausible than the historian’s, but because 


was vears ago and 


years microscope 


authority 


the arteries 


are our 


we 
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the backs of both statues with an intr 
decoration in hieroglyphs, originally picked 
out in vellow, setting forth the names and 
itles of tl ing | Ss pur 
bombast to us but to the imag 
oriental—ancient or modern—it would seen 
no more than the appropt Stvie lor 
sovereign and it is surely as Merneptal 
would have us think of him 
The God Horus called 1 | Might 
Bull-rejoicing-in- Trut! IK Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Prince of ] Lord of 


the Two Lands ‘Binre@-beloved-ot 


the ( 10d 


Lord ot Glories 


(;,00d Son. ol tne Sun 


Merneptah-satisfied-with 


lruth’; beloved of Amon of Karnak, King 
ot the Gods, given life like the Sun God 
lor ever and eve! 


H. EF. W 


ANCIENT ARMOR 


LOS] 


FOUND: A MISSING VISOR 
RETURNS 
li ever there were a resurrection day 
when there arose not the historical person- 
age himself, but his complete armor, thert 


would be confusion, indeed, in museums of 
the 
were many—have_ been 
of 


national and private collections thi 


many lands: for elements of 


suit—and_ the 


scattered in the cours centuries among 


world 


Sometimes these pieces are identified 


over 


accurately in ther home, sometimes 


they unnoticed to give Sal 


new 


Istaction 


lie 


to the armor lover who them as 


having belonged to an historical panoply 


spots 


AND 


> 


IROPOLITAN 
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any cases In point, we note 
the Archduke Albrecht 
eovernor of the Low Countries 
Part of his armor is today in 


other pieces, including most of its 


the rich armor ol 
\ustria 
1500 


Vienna; 


horse panoply, are in Brussels, together 
with a fine shoulder guard added lately by 

of the American collector, Clarence 
H. Mackay; still other pieces I lately identi- 
ed in the little Czartoryski Museum in 
Cracow \nd so it goes. The fine armor 
f Sir James Scudamore, which was ac- 
quired | the Metropolitan Museum 
several vears ago, was lacking a number of 


some day will turn up and 
made. In fact, 


tions 


months 


1h ew ago we purchased the 
missing left thigh piece and a foot defense, 
which appeared unidentified in a London 

sale 
fhe fact of the matter 1s that, as time 
goes on, missing pieces are apt to drift 
ba to the original armor in an almost 
nny wai Indeed, a suit which lacks 


find 
neces of this kind may be 


even a single defens« asonably 


may fr 


Insta 


ited. Thus | remember, a few vears ago 
visiting in Paris the gallery of M. Georges 
Pauilhac (whose private armory is the 
largest extant) in company with my dis- 
tinguished preceptor, Mr. Riggs, who 
stopped presently in front of a case and 


pointed out the missing elbow piece of a 
apital suit he had given to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. “So the fates have 
Pauilhac,—a thousand congratu- 
lations! | he: Mr ‘Yes, 
replied the other with a 
| cannot imagine how glad I was 


dec reed 
Vou this 
Riggs say. 


{ 
irTd 


friend,’ 


oO get it and for particular reason—I 
wanted to give it to you!’’ But such 
amenities are, unhappily, not at all com- 


\n 


enjiovs 


mon amateur Is sometimes perverse 
collection an 
which on broadly moral 
srounds, be turned over to another. This 
the well-known 


collector in london who discovered that he 


and keeping in his 


should 


oObpject 


was point of view of a 


possessed the beautiful visor belonging to a 
gilded and 


lection he 


helmet in our col- 
willing for us to 


embossed 

finally 
true, but at a price nearl) 
times greater than he had paid for 


Was 
have it, it 1s 
twenty 


note 
recht 
\tries 
ly in 


of its 
ether 
ly by 


rence 
lenti- 
m in 
rmor 
S ace 
seum 
er ol 
and 
fact, 
1 the 
ense, 


ndon 


time 
drift 
most 
lacks 
find 
AY be 
; Ago, 
orges 
; the 
dis- 
who 
and 
of a 
opoli- 
creed 
rratu- 
‘Yes, 
ith a 
| was 
yn—l 
such 
com- 
“verse 
yn an 
moral 
This 
nown 
vat he 
g toa 
r col- 
us to 
rearl) 
id for 
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it. This price we could not pay, so we 
were obliged to wait with more or less 
circumspective eves; after several years 
the owner died, his collection was sold at 
Christie's, and there we succeeded in buy 
ing the missing piece, Sir Joseph Duveer 


senerously acting as our intermediary at 
the s I 

So it comes about that we should now 
speak of the casque and its visor Phe 


quality of workmanship and a beauty of d 
sign Which mark the veritable work of art 
[he history of the object is as follows 
it came to us in the de Dino Collection, and 
was earlier in the possession of a de Mont 
norency.! Earher still, passing through 
everal hands, it is figured in 1844 in the 
\sselineau as belonging to th 


Count Colbert, in whose 


work a) | 
family it) de 


scended from the forebear whose distinction 





WITH NEWLY AC¢ 


fig. 1), dating from the middle of 


ASQUe 


the sixteenth centurv, Is a_renaissan 


ret, graceful in lines, admirably pre- 


I 
served in its richly embossed decorations 


l 
{ 
ul 


there are centaurs al 


} lapithae, vorgon 
heads, foliation. (sree k honevsuckl and 
mascaron, these gilded: in contrast, in.bright 


color, are narrow encircling bands and 
Greek wave-pattern, the latter developed 


conspicuously on the crest \ll show 

I recall an incident in the career of our casque 
which was narrated to me by Mr. Riggs as | 
Stood before the case in our gallery Wher 


Dino secured this prize, he wished to introdu 
it to society fittingly; so he e it a dinner part 


f i\ 
and invited his amateur friends—and during t] 
second empire there were distinguished lovers of 


armor, including Napoleon himself: the guests ar 


RENAISSANCE CASQI 


) VISOR ATTACHED 
In France Ww hard I r as political 
onomist tt } S patron ol rt This 
was about 1070 [hen comes a gap in our 
pedigi bift ears earlier ibout 
620, 1t appeared in Florence in a portrait 
yf ( mo Il (fi \nd we know that 
t was in the hands of the Medici hardl 
ss than thirt ears, for again it occurs in 
i ducal portrait (Ferdinand |) about 15090 
\t this pe nt th 10 ental nowledge 
Ss} l I I oa 4 
} i A . Me 
f +} P a'} r 
( ! | pI ‘ 
in f ist 
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of our though further re- 


search may well show who earlier owned it 


CaSQGue Ceases 


and when and where it was made. 


That it belonged originally to a very 
great personage there can be no doubt 
even if we did not know that two of the 
grand dukes of Florence—wealthy and 


FIG. 2. PORTRATI 

AFTER A PAINTI 
gifted connoisseurs—thought enough of it 
to make it the only objet de décor in state 
portraits. It would be of great interest, 
naturally, to fill in the earlier years in its 


history. But this we may do today only\ 
by taking our feet from solid earth—for 
we know little of sixteenth-century artists 
and their styles, and are mindful of attri- 


butions which play round the heart but 


come not near the head. In the case of our 


casque we have, at least, sufficient docu- 
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mentary material to make clear that it 
could have been made nowhere else than 
in France or Italy. 

(1) Was it the work of a French artist? 
Iwo eminent experts have lately studied 
our casque, and affirm that it was made 
in France and that it formed part of Henri 


SMV‘5 
MEDICES 
\FLORENT 


THE GREAT 


BANDINELLI 


OF COSIMO 


NG BY 


Il’s panoply, of which certain pieces are 
preserved today in the Louvre. The first 
critic that its decoration 1s 
French in treatment and design, even its 
gilding is French rather than Italian: then 
it belonged to Colbert, and what is more 
probable than that it was a gift to him 
from his great master who in turn inher- 
ited it from Louis XIII, Henri IV, back 
to Henri Il? Thus Cosson 
(Dino catalogue, pp. 32-34): 


points out 


reasoned de 
it was only 
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tu 
st 


ce 
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at it after his judgment was given that there both of whom, charmed with its beauty 
than turned up the Florentine portraits? which caused it to appear in their state portraits 
— show that the casque came out of Italy. Then Laking makes clear that it might 
rtists None the less, Sir Guy Laking, in his re- have been brought back to France b\ 
idied ) cent monumental work on armor,’ 1s_ of Maria de’ Medici, wife of Henri IV, b 
made the opinion that the conclusions of Baron tween 1620 and 1630, she having received 
lenri de Cosson still hold good: the casque is it from her cousin Cosimo II; indeed, it 


French and of the ‘Louvre school”: it may earlier have belonged to her father 
belonged to Henri Il: he suggests that its Francesco |. The pedigree, thus follow- 
journey to and from Italy was but an ed, is interesting and romantic—none thi 
episode in its career, that after the death — less that it may be true lis a pity only 


_ 











} 
) 
} 
i 
; FIG. 3. PORTRAIT OF COSIMO II DE MEDICI (DETAIL 
SHOWING THE MUSEUM CASQUI 
of the king (1559), Catharine de’ Medici that we know so little of the work and the 
gave it toa Florentine kinsman, from whom — workers of the ateliers of the Louvre; and, 
it passed to Ferdinand | and Cosimo II, in all fairness, we must discover mor 
/ 
[heir discovery usly enough. was made _ termined that the order worn by the personag 
} independently and about the same time in three rine the Grand Cross of ot Stephen, a Flor I 
widely separated localities—in New York, in ecoration: thereupon, Knowing appt T 
are London, and in Florence, by Robert T. Nichol of _ the date of the picture, he ip portt 
first the Metropolitan Museum, by Sir Guy Laking wearers of the cross, starting with the Grand 
n is ind by the Baron de Cosson respectivels Mr age himself—and he had no turther to seek 
ry , r ft r 
1 Its Nichol, | may mention, discovered the identity it appeal that the pres I 
of the owner of the casque in an interesting way ngth of the portrait of Cosimo I] whi 
then The portrait (fig. 3), which shows the casque in preserved in half length in the Corsini G 
| 1 t 1 h yy | rry t ‘ 
nore detail and which now comes to the Museum as in Florer it is probably by Sus ins, \ 
him gift, was purchased in New York, 1916, at th Was In Florence in 1620, — I his p¢ DS 
her- Blakeslee sale, in which it figured vaguely as W4Y, Was Known by oir Guy Laking, who co 
gf ] 1 » fu the 1 nting of Ferdinand | } 
\ Gentleman of France it was earlier in fuses it with the painting 
Jac el o \ 
ach the possession of Asher Wertheimer and was !V, 1890 
sson sold in London in 1911 at Christie’s in the A Record of Europ rmo \ 
only Charles Butler Collection Mr. Nichol first de- through Seven Centuries, |V, 182 
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convincing data before we can be sure that 
our casque was the work of a French artist 
even assuming that it forms a part of the 
panoply of Henri I] 

(2) Could it have been made by an 


Italian armorer’r It is hard to believe that 


either Ferdinand or Cosimo would have 


been willing to affront the guilds of Italian 
armorers, then probably the richest and 
most powerful association of artist-work- 
men in Italy, by introducing into a state 
portrait as its single art object one which 
was French. This would have meant, 
even to minds less sensitive, that the grea 
art of the Italian armorers, patronize: 
from Russia to Portugal, was now, on the 
authority of the Medici, to be pushed into 
second place, supplanted by the work of an 


t 
] 
1 


unknown artist, in an almost unknown 
workshop, in a city which many Italians 
believed was just emerging from barbarism 

No; the Medici would heartily have 
subscribed to the belief that Italian art 
was supreme, and research will probably 
show that our casque was not a French 
Importation. In this direction we may 
turn to a portrait of another Medici, an 
engraving printed in Rome and dated 
1544 (after a painted portrait by Bandi- 
nelli) of Cosimo the Great (fig. 2). The 
portrait, for which | am indebted to my 
friend, Dr. George W. Kosmak, shows a 
wonderful armor of parade, which is of a 
type, date, and style corresponding closely 
with our own helmet. This, indeed, may 
even have been a piéce de rechange of the 
panoply; for, in the fashion of the day, rich 
harnesses were usually provided with head- 
pieces for various functions: thus, a bur- 
ganet would be intended for light use, and 
the salade of the engraving, with its im- 
posing crest, altogether for parade. Similar 
to the pictured armor is our casque in the 
following regards: general spacing of me- 
dallions, encircling strapwork, combat with 
centaurs (sides of casque, continued on 
épauliéres), erotic motive (sides of buffe 
continued on plastron), head of Medusa 
(cheek pieces, repeated on shield), mas- 
caron (horned lion of brow-region, corre- 
lated with horned bat of knee defenses, 
or goat-horned sheep’s-head of shoulders), 
Greek Wave-pattern (in crest, correspond- 


ing to border of thigh plates). There are 


differing details, it is true, but these may 
fairly be accounted for in the license of an 
engraver who eliminated or changed a de- 
tail 

But the superb armor of the great 
his have been made by 


n the interest of a clearer picture. 


Cosimo, could even t 

a French master [his is hardly probable: 
such an armor would date from the time 
of Francois I, before 1544, and would have 
taken, we believe, at least ten years in its 
n krance could 


making; and who then 1 
possibly have had the technical proficiency 
to have executed such a suit At that 
time, in fact, the King of France was 
importing his artists (like Cellini) and art 
works from Italy, not sending them thither. 
On the other hand, this was the great epoch 
of the production of parade armor in Milan 
Venice, and Brescia, when the Medici were 
assembling their armory. And among the 
artists whose works were represented in 
Florence was Bartolomeo Campi (it was he 
according to de Cosson,* who produced the 
embossed armor now in the Bargello, cf. 

shoulder piece now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in the Riggs Benefaction), who 
may well have executed the present casque. 
In any event, if this headpiece belonged in 
truth to the armor of Cosimo the Great, 
it becomes perfectly clear why his son 
Ferdinand and his grandson Cosimo wished 
it to appear in portraits of state 

Returning now to our visor (fig. 1), 
which is really a face defense, or butte. 
What is its pedigree, and how may it be 
identified with our casque: 

Of its later history little is known. The 
English amateur from whose collection 
we purchased it, secured it at the Seguier 
sale in 1903, 1t having been bought for 
him by Sir Guy Laking. Laking in 1904 
recognized it as belonging to the “Colbert” 
casque when this casque passed through his 
hands at Christie’s, at the time when the 
Museum purchased the Dino Collection. 
He described in his great armor work (op. 
cit., IV, 187) how he sent for the buffe 
immediately and found to his delight that 
‘it took little time to fit the buffe to the 


*Baron C \. de Cosson, Notizie su divers! 
pezzi d’armatura provenienti dall’antica Armeria 
Medicea, L’Arte, vol. X\ i: Fasc. V-VI. 
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casque, the headpiece and the face guard 
immediately locked together, as in almost 
affectionate embrace, after their three hun- 
dred and forty vears of separation!” It is 
clear that the visor belongs to the casque 
(fig. 1): 1t adjusts accurately, the small 
hook fitting into its peg-fastener; workman- 
ship, preservation, and metal are the same; 
the rivets correspond, even the washers of 
the rivets and the scraps of lining they 
still hold in place; moreover, since the 
visor was cleaned, the gilding reappears 
in similar degree and tone. But the best 
evidence that it belonged to our casque is 
that it actually in place in our 
early portrait (fig. 3). It has lost its bib- 
plate, it 1s true, but elsewhere it corre- 
The amorini in the 


appears 


sponds to a nicety 
picture, the leafwork, the encircling bright 
bands are just as they occur in the object 
itself There ts then, that the 
butfe was attached to its casque as late as 


pre Ot, 


1020. 

Phere can be no doubt, finally, as to the 
identity of our casque and buffe with the 
one pictured in the Florentine portrait. 
An object of such importance, “one of the 
most beautiful of the period’ (Laking), 
“une des plus belles bourguignotes que 
l’on connaisse’’ (de Cosson), is not known 
in duplicate, if for no better reason than 
that it could be made only by 
who would rather devote his talent and his 
year’s labor to producing a work of inde- 
pendent merit. Nor would a patron be 
apt to pay for a copied helmet the formid- 
In a word, the 


a great artist 


able price of a chef-d’auvre. 
casque and its picture agree in extraordi- 
nary detail. The foliation, the mytho- 
logical personages, the strapwork, all are 
present: slight variants occur only in the 
crest and on the brow. Here no mascaron 
IS present in our picture, but we have, none 
the less, good reason to believe that it ex- 
isted in the painter’s model; for, though he 
omitted to introduce the face of the lion, 
he copied accurately its horns; hence we 
justly conclude that he omitted the mas- 
caron only when he finished the picture in 
his studio, perhaps for some technical rea- 
son, e.g. that it did not appear well in per- 
spective. 


B. D. 


ART 
A NOTE ON THE PHYFE 
EXHIBITION 


| Hk furniture from the workshop of 
Duncan Phyfe, shown in the loan exhi- 
bition! which will continue until December 
fifteenth, bears decidedly a message for fur- 
niture designers and cabinet-makers today 
One impression which ts given by the exhi- 
bition as a whole is the complete natural- 
ness of the style in which Phyfe worked and 
the ease with which he gained the qualities 
There is no suggestion 


furniture as 


which he desired 
of striving for effect, but the 
a whole possesses a marked consistency and 
a reality devoid of affectation. 

This is certainly no accidental result. 
It bespeaks on Phyfe’s part, first of all, a 
more than ordinary skill and training in 
design, combined with a 


which led him almost unerringly to employ 


justness of taste 


design forms and decorative details 
correctly one with 


those 
which would harmonize 
another 

In the broader aspect of his design, his 
work is marked by very real freedom in the 
use of proportion. He obviously employed 
no hard and fast rules for proportions such 
as those found in certain architecture of the 
eighteenth century This freedom of his 
the result of adequate training and experi- 
enabled him to respond to changes 
taste. In the group ol 


influence are 


ence 
of contemporary 
furniture showing Directoire 
noted that attenuation of vertical propor- 
tion and the delicate relation between 
vertical and horizontal 
characterized not only the furniture of that 
period, but the architecture and costumes 


members which 


as well. This proportional relation ts not 


woodwork alone, but ts 


intuitively, in the 


confined to the 
employed, perhaps 
studied relationship between the voids and 
solids of the design. 

Che flexibility of proportion which marks 
Phyfe’s work as that of a master-craftsman 
is equaled by his freedom of line. Whether 
in the simple rectangular construction of 

‘Additional lenders to the Phyfe exhibition 
whose loans arrived too late for mention in the 
last Buttetin are Mr. and Mrs. Albert R 
Searles, Miss Cornelia V. R. Delafield, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph H. Portugal, and Mrs. A. R 


Pea be dy 
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the piece of Sheraton deri 


joining of those of 


Directoire 
flowing lines of 


the structural portions tell us as clearly as 


complicated 
and Empire influence, th 
here was no designer 
three 


anything can, that 


studying in onl 


dimensions, but one 


design as a whole in the 


who saw the 


is because of this that each 


‘round.’ It 


piece is as effectively seen from an oblique 
angle as it is from directly in front The 
urves in each type of turniture are not 
dully mechanical, but would seem to be 
fine, firm, freehand ones full of life and 


strong where structural requirements dik 
tate 

[he feeling for stru re is seldom vi 
lated. In only one or two cases can wi 


point to forms where the structural effect 


desire lor decorative 


IS Weak ned by the 
line, and in each case we are compensated 
by the pleasantness of the result 


Above all th controlled by 


adaptability to use. Every sofa, 


design 1s 
table 
| for every-day us« 
now as it was when it was made Th 


table lent by Mr and Mrs 


Benkard is an example of a piece 
i 


and chair ts 


as practica 
fine game 
Harry H 
made for a special purpose which shows a 


most economical and skilful design, meet- 


ing exactly the requirements of usage 


[he decorative motives are compara- 


exist in many 
It is this very limitation of 
to. the 
its marked consistency. 


lhe carving is low in relief and so placed 


tively few in number, but 
combinations 
motives which 


decorative o1Vves 


group as a whole 
1 1 Oe 

as to emphasize the structural quality and 

to interfere with the general form. 

motives and 


never 
[he consistency of decorative 
methods is emphasized by their consistency 
of scale 

The delightful treatments, 
beautiful in themselves, are marks which 
express most clearly of all the craftsman’s 
his work 
are so unobtrusive as to escape any but the 


veneered 


love of These exquisite details 
eye of the connoisseur and no other feeling 
affection for his work could have led 
and 


than 
our cabinet-maker to 
thought upon such small details as these 
Ihe finely chosen woods which are used 
chiefly mahogany brilliant grain- 
satinwood, and maple—are decorative ele- 


lavish care 


with 
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tion or the more 


ART 


ments in themselves and contribute in full 
measure to the beauty of each pier e. 

lf further assurance of Phyfe’s thorough- 
going craftsmanship were needed, the hid- 
den details of construction would supply 
the final word. His joinery is perfect to 
the hair’s-breadth, his braces dovetailed as 
well as mortised, and the dovetails joining 
drawer fronts to sides are sometimes as 
small as an eighth of an inch in the widest 
part. If any as to the 
authenticity of a Phyfe piece, such details 
of construction supply the final argument. 
the aspects of Phyfe’s work 


doubt assails one 


| hese are 
which give to any large group of it that air 
of naturalness and unostentatious gentility 
which ts its outstanding characteristic. It 


is the work of an artist-craftsman, ade- 
quately trained in both the artistic and the 
media of his craft. To him, 


of equal importance were his design and 


mechanical 


decoration, his materials and construction, 


and the purposes for which these were 
employed. No detail too small, no 
effort too great for his ready hand. And 
in this fact, that the hand executed what 
the brain conceived, lies the explanation of 


the poise and just taste which characterize 


Was 


the work of the great cabinet-makers of the 


past, Phyte not the least of these. 
c. t&:G. 


OLD WOODCUTS AND MODERN 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


I HE fashion of collecting old prints, 
delightful and praiseworthy as it is, has 
resulted not unnaturally in certain pro- 
cesses which were used by the elders hav- 
ing about them a glamour which to some 
anything done in them, 
whether or not that anything be itself 
good. Thus the words “‘an etching” cur- 
rently stand for something, shall one say, 
more worthy of respect in the popular 
mind than the words “‘a woodcut.”” When 
Browning wrote and wanted by the use of 
one name to typify all of what was best in 
prints, he selected that of Marc Antonio. 
But today, were he alive and facing the 
same general problem, he would probably 
say Rembrandt or Whistler. The change 
means more than would appear immedi- 


extent ennobles 
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ately upon the surface, because it implies 
not only a shift in emphasis of desirability 
but even that where a generation ago the 
traditional fine print was an engraving, 
today it is an etching. The reason under- 
lying the change is itself probably neither 
more nor less than that where the great 
commercial process for making fine repro- 
Browning’s youth and early 
of which process 


ductions in 
manhood was engraving 
Marc Antonio was the great hero 
great commercial process for making fine 


so the 


reproductions in the ’seventies and ‘eighties 
of the last century was etching—of which 
process Rembrandt and Whistler are today 
in America the great heroes. 

The influence of the commercial 
fashions and artistic discernment has been 
but little dwelt upon in the books about 
prints, but it is really of fundamental 
importance for any one who would under- 
taste and reputation. 


upon 


stand the swing of 
Each of the graphic processes in which any 
considerable body of artistic work has been 
done has at time been a common 
commercial process, even though it has 


some 


lingered in the studios of the artists as a 
means of artistic expression long after it has 
ceased to be of importance as a commercial 
means of making reproductions and other 
printed pictures. Obvious as this 1s, its 
corollary has largely 
which is that with few exceptions the great 


any particular 


escaped attention, 


artistic monuments of 
process have been produced at times when 
that process Was most important from the 
economic or industrial point of 
Thus during the seventeenth and 


strictly 
View. 

eighteenth centuries when woodcutting as 
reached a very low ebb, the 
considerable wood- 


a trade had 
number of artistically 
cuts was almost nil, although during its 
commercial heyday, during portions of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth 
turies, such men as Direr, Holbein, Dau- 
Menzel their great 
Etching during the sixteenth 


cen- 
mier, and designed 
woodcuts. 
century was only beginning to be used as a 
commercial process and there are very few 
fine sixteenth-century etchings in conse- 
quence. In the seventeenth century when 
it was the favorite and commonest process, 
it was used by Callot, Claude, Rembrandt, 
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notable artists 


kind of en- 


Ostade, and many other 
In the eighteenth century a 
gravers’ etching was in vogue among the 
manufacturers of printed pictures in France 
and Italy, and the result France 
such things as the Moreaus and Fragon- 


was, In 


ards, and, in southern Europe, the prints 
by the Tiepolos, the Canalettos, the Pirane- 
sis, and the youthful Goya. The periods 
and places in which the fine mezzotints, 
aquatints, and stipples were produced 
coincide with curious closeness with those 
in which those processes were most used by 
the commercial printed 


true 


manutacturers ol 
pictures. The same thing ts likewise 
of lithography. The artistic 
of etching in the middle of the nineteenth 


“revival’”’ 


century took place at exactly the time 
when etching had again for a moment 
become one of the common methods for 
de luxe reproduction of paintings. Pure 


line engraving lasted until well on into the 
XIV, but after that it 


etching 


reign of Louis was 
replaced by the quicker engravers’ 


and with the exception of the little group of 


plates by Blake at the beginning of thi 
nineteenth century there are no great 


original burin engravings after that time 


Of course there 1s no definite and precise 
at any time 


reason why an isolated artist 


should not produce remarkable work in any 


medium whatever, whether or not it be 
then in current use in the “‘commercial 
studios”’ or factories, and such has not 
infrequently been the case. In the long 
run, however, it can be taken almost as a 


rule of thumb that in prints as in literatur 
the great masterpieces are to be sought for 


in the medium which at the time is in the 
most frequent and ordinary use. There 
being no more reason to expect to find 


really great etchings in a woodcut period 
than there was to find masterpieces of 
Elizabethan English among the 


of the subjects of Queen Victoria, it is not 


{ 


writings 


astonishing to notice that of the two great 
English-speaking etchers of the period from 
an Englishman 


1550 to was not 


and both had spent long periods of their 


1SoQo0, one 


lives in France 
Now if we 

cesses which today are 

demand in the United States, it 1s obvious 


survey the commercial pro- 


n greatest economic 
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‘photomechanical,”’ 
and that none of the 


that they are either 
reliet, or planographi 
old-fashioned intaglio processes 1s anywhere 


means Ol 
Ot all the 


in current and familiar use as a 


producing commercial pictures 


forms Of printing surface now in use on this 
Atlantic the 
commonest 


the aid of the 


relief block is fat 


side ol the 


and away the whether it be 


produced with camera and 


knives and eulded 


r by 


acids ( SCOOPs 


entirely by the human hand; and theretore 
IS ol no 


all experience of time 


use when applied to the present, we must 


past 


unless 


look to the relief block as the process 1n 
which there is the greatest likelihood of 
finding the masterpieces of today. Natur- 
ally, set down in the middle of the current 
scene, we are unable to see it truly, not 
only for lack of perspective but possibly 
even more because we still to an extra- 


ordinary extent habitually think in_ the 
values of the immediately preceding techni- 
cal generation Although we can 
little book illustrations of th 
Holbein and the larger 
Life of the Virgin 


recog- 
nize that the 
Dance of Death by 
Diirer of the 
prints 
awa\ 


ones by 
h¢ CAUSE 


from us and so rare 


it is largely 


are noteworthy 
they are so far 
But the people of their time were unable to 


eht, even though 


see them in the same | 


they did find them very interesting. Th 
whole thing was beautifully and = racily 
summed up by old Bernard Palissy not 
long after the middle of the = sixteenth 


when in the opening part of his 
remarks, 


century, 
essay on. the 
““Many most gentle inventions are contam- 


potter's art he 


inated and despised for being too common 
among men. Thus many things are prized 
in the houses of princes and great lords, 
which, if common, would be less esteemed 
than so many old kettles Have 
noticed how printers hurt 
and knowing draughtsmenr | 


you not have 
painters 
remember to have 
Our Lady done in large line by the hand 
of a German named Albert |i.e. Direr 

which pictures fell at one time into such 
lack of esteem, because of the abundance 
there was of them, that one paid but two 
pence the piece for them, despite the fact 
that their drawing was full of imagination.”’ 
Things of our own day which are wonder- 


seen the pictures oO 
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are thought littl 
them and 
do not look 
times 
brought up. 


fine as works of art 
there are many of 
and also because they 


fully 
ot because 


che ap, 


like the wonderful things of past 


upon which we have been 


People are beginning to collect the Dau- 


mier lithographic cartoons from the news- 


papers of the middle of the last century 
and to take them very seriously; but it ts 
extremely doubtful whether any print 


collectors have as vet begun to turn their 
attention to the cartoons in our own dail\ 


papers, although so far as drawing and 


pictorial quality go they are quite as good 


etchings or lithographs that are 


ds any 


being made by our American contempo- 
raries lhe trouble with them in the eyes 
of the collector is that they are common 


and that they 
that of the recognized prints of past times 
whereas the quality of the contemporary 
a fashion is that of the older 


have a quality which 1s not 


etchings after 
ones 

One of the pring Ipal reasons for the shift- 
ing of fashions and interests in the artistic 
prints of past periods, the sudden general 
that certain groups of prints 
which have long been left to the archaeolo- 
after all very fine as works of art, 
is that men always come to understanding 
and through their own 
experience and their own personal prob- 


discover) 
gist are 
true appreciation 
lems. Just as a school teacher in a small 
New England town for obvious reasons can 
and frequently does greatly appreciate the 

Courtship of Miles Standish,” it is for 
equally obvious reasons most improbable 
that she will do anything but depreciate 
“Madame Bovary But let her go 
abroad and knock about in France, let her 
have an adventure or two which greatly 
moves her heart and her emotions, let her 
see and know the French small town 
bourgeoisie and have to live with it, and 
she will, whether or not she likes it, have 
to admit that Bovary 
which one simply cannot dismiss as was 
done while life was bounded by the horizons 
of the Connecticut Valley. Much _ this 
same kind of thing is true in the appreci- 
ation Of prints 
by the problems of etching very few find 
any thing but etchings interesting or fine, 


iS somehow a book 


when evervbody is faced 
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and when people are seen to be becoming 
more and more interested in the old wood- 
is natural to infer that they are 


faced by the relief 


cuts it 
being woodcut (or 
print) problem. 

It was these facts and the hypotheses 
built upon them that largely de- 
termined the choice of a group of old wood- 
cuts by the great masters to fill the central 
print gallery in the current print exhibition 
inthe Museum. If from one point of view 
these old prints may be regarded as purely 
from another they are of 


Very 


“collector items,” 


the most immediate and practical value as 
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precedents to which the graphic artist of 
today may turn for inspiration, criticism, 
and help in solving his own problems. 
More than that, they are for the reader of 
newspapers, magazines, and _ illustrated 
books touchstones by which he may gauge 
how 
printed pictures which pass through his 


much gold or dross there is in the 


hands 
hibition as he can for this purpose he will 
discover that there is more of each in the 


and probably if he uses this ex- 


contemporary output than he has ever 
Imagined. 
W.M.1., Jr. 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. It is 


announce trom time to time the number of 


gratilving to 


persons Who have come to the support of 
the Museum through its membership. 

\t a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held October 16, the following 


1922, per- 
sons, having qualified, were elected in their 
respective classes: Fellows for Life, Louis ] 
Bourv, Curt G. Pfeiffer, Miss Edith W 
Niemann; Fellowship Member, Mrs. Doug- 
las Robinson; Sustaining Members, George 
C. Cheney, Wiliam Hamlin Childs, Wil- 
lam Cuff, Eli Nadelman, Mrs. Alfred P. 
Parker, Mrs. Howard Reakirt, Joseph Reil- 
lv, and Saul F The Fellowship 
In Perpetuity of Ralph Pingry Schott was 
mother, Mrs. Cora N 


l'wo hundred persons were elected 


Roge ros 


transferred to his 
Schott. 
\nnual Members. 


AMERICAN ART. This 
a double number 
to sub- 
Part ii. 
which announces a most welcome gift from 
Robert W. de Forest and his wife, Emily 
Johnston de Forest, of a building to house 
fittingly and well the collections of 
\merican art which belong to the Museum 


W ING Ol 


SULLETIN IS 


THt 
issue of the | 
lo members of the Museum and 


scribers is sent a separate part, 


at present or may be added in the future 
Ground has already been broken for this 


wing and its completion may take place at 


the close of next vear. 


> 


Now that the Christ- 
mas season 1s approaching, our members 
may be glad to be reminded that the Mu- 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


seum offers many suggestions in the selec- 
tion of Christmas gifts. 

Reproductions, color prints, etchings and 
woodblock prints, casts and books, and the 
make excellent 
mounted, 


Museum calendar gifts. 
he small photographs, nicely 
serve as admirable Christmas cards; larger 
photographs or color prints are most suit- 
able for framing. There are some interest- 


ing casts from objects in the Museum col- 


lections, selected as typical examples of 
Egyptian sculpture and of classical orna- 
ment modeled in relief on the Arretine 


bowls. The Museum has issued a new 
calendar for 1923 with twelve half-tone pic- 
tures of its best objects The Museum sells 
all of these; you will find them displayed 
at the Information Desk at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Entrance 

JAPANESE PRINTS ON View. In Room 
H 11 the exhibition of Japanese prints by 
Shunsho has made room for one of so-called 
primitives, that is, prints by Masanobu, 
Kivomitsu, Toyonobu, and others of this 


Sc he Tt )} 


INSTALLATION OF ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. The English 


TEMPORARY 
AND AMERICAN 
furniture, formerly exhibited on the second 
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floor of the Morgan Wing (Wing F), has 
now been temporarily installed in_ the 
long gallery in Wing H, formerly occupied 
by the collection of vestments and cos- 


tumes which is now incorporated with the 
exhibition of woven textiles in H_ 20. 
When the new south wing is completed, 
more ample space will be provided for the 
collection of English furniture in galleries 
of Wing J. The American furniture has 
also been removed from the Morgan Wing, 
and is now exhibited in the basement gal- 
leries of Wing H, pending the completion 
of the new American Wing. The galleries 
thus vacated permit a better installation of 
the Louis XV and XVI material in the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection; the entire 
second floor of the Pierpont Morgan Wing 
to the exhibition of 
the eighteenth 
in the 


will now be devoted 
French decorative arts of 
century. The work of installation 
Morgan Wing is under way, but it may 


take several months before it is completed 


CHANGES IN THE TEXTILE GALLERIES. 
The ecclesiastical vestments, until recently 
displayed in H 22, have been transferred 
to the corridor of textiles on the west side 
of Wing H overlooking the court of armor; 
the eighteenth-century costumes, formerl\ 
shown with the vestments, are assembled 
in the north end adjoining the lace rooms 

In the lace galleries certain changes have 
been necessary in order to make place for 
the two Beauvais tapestries, Bacchus and 
Ariadne and Vulcan and Venus, from the 
series, The Loves of the Gods, given to 
the Museum anonymously last January. 
The large frames have been removed from 
the walls and the laces from these frames 
placed in panels above the desk cases that 
border the room. In Gallery H 17 there 
has been a slight rearrangement in_ the 
display of cut-linen work. 


TOURNAMENT Pictures. The sixteenth- 
century tournament book recently 
quired by the Museum has been placed on 


dac- 


exhibition in a wall case near cases 54 and 
56 in the main Armor Hall (Ho). With 
it are shown fourteen facsimile plates of 
pages in the book, prepared by Stanley J. 
Rowland. Twelve of these comprise the 


> 
« 
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first section of the book, illustrating the 
most popular types of joust of the sixteenth 
century. Short descriptive labels, out- 
lining the characteristic features of the 
various types, are placed under the plates 
Ihe last two of the facsimiles are taken 
from the fourth section of the book, and 
incidents in a winter carnival of 

Published reproductions of other 


exhibited 


show 
sledges 
be ks are 


famous tournament 
in nearby table cases. 


\ NEw 
S. Bull has 
Curator in the Department of Egyptian 
\rt. He was graduated from Yale in 1907 


MemBer. Dr. 
appointed an 


Ludlow 
\ssistant 


STAFI 
been 


and in the present year has received the 
degree of Ph. D. from the University of 
Chicago, on the completion of his studies 
in Egyptology under Professor James H 
The subject of his dissertation 
for that degree was “The Religious Texts 
from an Egyptian Coffin of the Middl 
Kingdom.” 

Dr. Bull will devote himself particularly 
to the systematic study of the inscriptional 
material comprised in our Egyptian col- 


Breasted. 


lection, of which much of known interest 
and importance has been acquired within 
through the Museum’s 


recent vears both 


excavations and by purchase 


OLLION The SO- 
celebrated this 
and at 
Cham- 


the de- 


IN Honor OF CHAMI 
\siatique in Paris 
summer its hundredth anniversary 
the same time the centenary of 
pollion’s discovery which led to 
ciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. The 
Museum was asked to send a delegate to 
this celebration and deputed S. C. Bosch 
Reitz, Curator of Far Eastern Art, as its 
representative. He went to Paris and 
attended the meetings and celebrations, 
which lasted from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth of July. 

[he main event was an official meeting at 


clete 


the Sorbonne presided over by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, where the 
President and the Minister for Public In- 
struction recalled the different 
Frenchmen, specially linguists, who have 
been members of the Société Asiatique and 
amongst them in the first place Champol- 


»4af 
great 


ting the 
ixteenth 
ls, out- 
of the 
> plates 
e taken 
ok, and 
val of 
of other 
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lion who, as the President said, through his _ festive meetings Champollion was honored 

discovery added five thousand years to 

history. Delegates from many different CHANGES OF ADDRESS In order to 

countries spoke in honor of Champollion. facilitate the prompt delivery of mail, th 
An exhibition of Egyptian art acquired Museum members are earnestly requested 


during recent vears had been arranged in to send notification of any change of ad- 
the Louvre, and at a great number of dress to the Secretary. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


OCTOBER, 1922 


CLASS OBJECI SOU RCI 
ARMS AND ARMOR Buffe belonging to gilded helmet in Dino 
Wing H, Room 7 Collection, French, middle of XVI cent 
Wine H, Room 9 shield, from ancient town-hall of Erfurt, 
abt. 1400; rondels (2), for tilting armor 
Wing H, Room 8 abt. 1500; toe-cap (from Madrid Ar- 


mory), probably by a Bavarian armorer, 
first quarter of XVI cent.; miton gaunt- 
lets (2), by Valentin Siebenbirger, Nu- 


Wing H, Room 9 remberg, 1535; state partisan of Elector 

of Mainz, XVII cent.;—German; gaunt 
Wing H, Room 8 lets (2) of Philip I] suit, Spanish, XV1 
Wing H, Room 9 cent.; cuisse of fluted armor, beginning 
Wing H, Room 8 of XVI cent.; gauntlet for left hand 


Philip I11, beginning of XVII cent 
Spanish or German; gauntlet, Italian 
Milanese), abt. 1560; cuissard with 
knee cop, and foot defense (missing 
pieces of the Scudamore suit in Museum 
XVI cent.; colletin (back plate only 


LOLO English Put 
CERAMK *Bowl, Corean, Korai period (g18—1392 
Floor Il, Room 5 bowl and cup, Sung period (g60—1280 


‘dish, late K’ang-hsi or Yung Cheng 


period, XVIII cent.; *wine bottle, Yung 


Cheng period (1723—1735)—Chines Purcl 
CRYSTALS, JADES, ET¢ Jade disk, Chinese, Han period (206 B. ( 
Wing E, Room 8 220 A. D Purchas« 
DRAWINGS Prise de Constantine, by Denis August 
Floor 11, Room 25 Marie Raffet, French, 1804-1860 Purchast 
Floor I], Room 25 Head of the artist, by Charles Barg 
French, 1863 Bequest of Frederick 
Howard 
‘Floor 11, Room 25 Study of a Nude Woman, by F. Walter 
laylor, American, 1874 1921 Gift of Mrs. Laurent Oppen- 
heim 
METALWORK... Bronze mirrors (7), Chinese, late T’ang 
Wing E, Room 11) and early Sung periods, X cent ; bronze 
mirrors (g), spoons or ladles (4), box 
scissors, flying geese (3), double pin 


"Not yet placed on exhibition 
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CLASS 


METALWORK 


Wing H, Room 


PAINTINGS 


Wing H, Room 7 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ET( 


Ri PRODUCTIONS 


Woopw RK AND FURNI- 
TURI 


CERAMICS 
(Floor Il, Room 6 
JADES, EI 


Floor Il, Room 6 


CRYSTALS 


METALWORK 
Floor Il, Room 


tw 
i) 


Floor II 


. 
Room 22 


(Floor I], Room 6 


PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS 
I 


rc, 
Floor II, Room 6 


TEXTILES 
Floor I, Room 37) 


Floor II, Room 0) 


TIN OF 


THE 


OBJECT 


tweezer and ear 
silver double pin, filigree box, 
box; and silver-gift needle case, 


Korai period (918-1392 


tweezers, and spoon; 
and rouge 


( rm yrean, 


XVIII 


Diver coffee-pot, English, eariy 
cent 
Portrait of Cosimo II de’ Medici, attri- 


buted to Justus Sust 
*Portrait of Roderick Sedgwick, by Henry 
American, 1819-13877 


id 


Peters Gray 


*Collection of reproductions of 


Roman scu!pture and Italian art 


*Japanese painted 
representing th 


produced in 


scroll by Nobuzans 


thirty-six poets, re- 
woodcut and mounted in 
two scrolls 


*Chaise longu Frencl early ALA 
ent 
Bowl, Lowestoft Porc lain, } nelist I 


XIX cent 


lhree-light candelabrum, with cryst: 


dants and Wedgwood base, early XIX 
cent 

Silver tankard, maker, Jacobus Van Der 
Sple ge American (New York), w. 1085 
17O5 

Silver spurs (3 maker, Paul Revere, Sr., 
X\ II] cent sword and s bbard 





Hart Wilcox 


1Id05 


makers 


\merican 


[wo-light candelabra (2), Sheffield pl: 
American , early XIX cent; brass 
electrolier, and three-light chandeliers 


2), electrified, American, early 


cent 
Scenes of American 


New York Harbor, 
XIX cent 


early 


lapestry, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
Flemish, XVI cent 


Needlework pictures (2), George and Mar- 
tha Washington, by Elizabeth Thurston 
and Eliza Gould, American, early XIX 
cent 


*Not yet placed on exhibition 
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Purchase 


Gift of Miss Harriet Hunter 
Sedgwick and Miss Rache 


1 
oo GQ2ZWICK 


Gift of Dr. Bashford Dean 
Gift of Miss Harriet Hunter 
Sedgwick and Miss Rachel 


Sedgwick 


Za Howe Gill- 


Takashi Ma- 
and Yoshio Taka- 


hashi, Hirota Nozaki, and 





scy 
Lent | | ncis P. Garvan 
Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
Water 


Haines Hal- 


Lent by R. T. 
sey 
R. I. Haines Hal- 


Lent by 
Sey 
Lent by Wasser- 

mann. 


Jesse \ 


Haines Hal- 


Lent by R. 1 
sey 
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E CLASS OBJECT SOU 


WoopWORK AND Furni- Mahogany side-chairs (2), American, late 


RCI 


TURI XVIII cent Lent by Miss Ella Hendrick- 
(Floor Il, Room 6 son and Miss Louise Hart- 


shorne 
Mahogany side-chair, by Duncan Phyfe, 


et Hunter American, early XIX cent Lent by Warren B 


iss Rachel mead 
Mahogany checker board, by Duncan 
Phyfe Lent by H. H 


Satinwood card-table, by Duncan Phyfe Lent by Miss ¢ 
rd Dean field 

Mirror, framed, American, early XIX 
‘t Hunter cent ; Lent by R. 1 
iss Rachel sey 


Window bench, side-chairs (3), and dress- 


Benkard 


\sh- 


V.R. Dela- 


Haines Hal- 


ing glass, mahogany, by Duncan Phyfe. Lent by Miss Emilie Ogden. 
Sofa, mahogany, by Duncan Phyfe Lent by St. Paul’s Chapel. 


Mahogany table, and dressing stand with 
lowe Gil- mirror, by Duncan Phyfe Lent by Albert 


shi Ma CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
io laka- 
zaki, and NOVEMBER IS8——DECEMBER 10, 1922 


November 18 Taste in Design (Study-Hour for Mem- 


bers) Grace Cornel 
18 Aelbert Cuyp (Lecture for the Deaf and 
Deafened) lane B. Walker 
18 Greek Religion \. | Frothinghan 
nes Hal- Q Skansen and the Outdoor Museums of 
Scandinavia Edward K. Putnam 
25 Greek Architecture William Bell Dinsmoor 
260 Design—Its Application (Arthur Gillen- 
nes Hal- der Lecture Walter Sargent 
December 2 Taste in Design (Study-Hour for Mem- 
bers Grace Cornel 
2 Greek Sculpture—Its Influence Clarence Kennedy 
Garvan ; Design—In Architectur rthur Gil 
lender Lectur 4. D. F. Hamlin 
g Greek Sculpture An Historical Survey Clarence Kennedy 
10 Design—In Painting (Arthur Gillender 
Clear- Lecture Edith R. Abbot 
16 Roman Art—Painting Butler Murray 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Sundavs, at 3 Pp. M.; Saturdays, at 2 M 


\n Outline Course in the History of Painting, for Museum Members, by Edit 


Saturdays, at 11 A. M 


R. Searles 
10:00 A. M 
3 00 M 
1:00 P M 
4:00 | M 
4:00 | M 
4:00 | M 
10:00 A. M 
1:00 | M 
4:00 I M 
4:00 M 
4:00 | M 
4:00 | M 


res Hal- Story-Hours for Children, by Anna C. Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 p. M ; for Children of Memt 


Saturdays at 10:30 A.M 


Wik 1 1 ; ' 
Public Schools—Talks for Elementary School Teachers, the second Tuesday each mo 


ies Hal- Chandle cE. 223320 M lalks for Classes in High Schools, by Alice T. Coseo, Thursdays 


nth, by Miss 


;P. Ma 


and 


, Fridays, 10 a. M.; Talks for Classes in Drawing in the High Schools, by Miss Coseo, Tuesdays, Nov 


21 and Dec. 5, at 3 Pp. M 
Study-Hours on Practical Subjects by Grace Cornell For Practical 


W asser- ' 
26, and Dec. 3, at 3 p. M.; For Manufacturers and Designers, Fridays, Nov. 24 and D 


*Net vet placed on exhibition 
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A WING DEVOTED TO 
AMERICAN ART 


THE Museum has great pleasure in 


announcing in this special supplement of 


its BULLETIN a gift from its President, 
Robert W. de Forest, and Mrs. de Forest, 
of unusual munificence, unique character, 
and high importance in broadening its 
sphere of educational influence. This is 
the addition to its building of a wing to be 
devoted entirely to American art of the 
Colonial, Revolutionary, and Early Repub- 
lican periods. The plans for the structure 
have been prepared by Grosvenor Atter- 
burv in collaboration with the Museum 
authorities, and work upon it has already 
begun. It will be a three-story building 
measuring about 81 feet by 60 feet, stand- 
ing by itself in what will ultimately be a 
large courtvard of the Museum, connected 
by a passageway with the north end of 
the Morgan Wing, with which it will form 
an L, and will contain eighteen exhibition 
rooms, mostly of a small and domestic char- 
acter befitting the objects to be installed 
in them. 

The plans for the installation and the 
wealth of material which the Museum 
already has awaiting such an opportunity 
of display are discussed in the articles that 
follow, and a study of these will show that 
this material is not confined to any one 
locality or section of the country, but 
extends in its range practically from the 
northern to the southern extremities of the 


thirteen original states. Thus an oppor- 





1 for a comprehensive 


tunity will be afford 
survey of the evolution as well as the vary- 
\merican art 
such as hitherto has not been possible in 
And when this collection 


ing characteristics of early 
any one place 
worthily installed, is ready to be shown te 
the public its interest will be found to be by 
no means confined to sentiment or history 
It is its artistic value, especially to Ameri- 
cans, that has inspired Mr. de Forest, Mr. 
those who have aided them 
in bringing it together, to make this an 
outstanding feature of the Museum. It 
will teach the present and future gener- 
ations of our people that the men to whose 
struggles they owe the foundation of the 
American Commonwealth were refined in 
their taste and by no means indifferent to 
beauty. Though for the most part they 
neglected the arts of painting and sculpture, 
their instinct found its expression in the 
houses they built and the furniture they 
Their builders and 


Halsey, and 


bought for daily use. 
craftsmen were endowed with 
of line, proportion, and the proper limits 
of decoration. Their work is never vulgar. 
When they borrowed from older styles they 
chose the best, and put into that some- 
thing of their own individuality. They and 
their patrons were in close sympathy with 
each other, and we have only recently 
begun to recognize that the result of this 
sympathy is full of significance for us. 

May the generosity of our donors stimu- 
late this recognition and the appreciation 
of our rich inheritance! 


a fine sense 


E.R 
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THE NEW WING OF EARLY 
AMERICAN ART: PLAN AND 
ARRANGEMENT 


7 HE new Wing of Ea American Art 
Is an interesting exampte Of a museum 
building arranged for the exhibition of 


terial. Its final arrangement is 


special ma 
he matured result of many vears of study 
] 
! 


pn 


in conjunction with the continuous hi 
Fireproot 


ind suggestion of its donors. 


In construction, built of steel, reinforced 





the west of these vestibules will be devoted 
to American material. From these tw 
galleries, corridors and stairways will con- 
lect with the new wing 


} 


terial in the wing, chiefly early American 
decorative 
eenth, and early nineteenth centuries will 
be in close conjunction with the European 
decorative arts shown in the Morgan Wing 
and, in the eventual development of the 
museum plan, will be placed conveniently 


lections of European 


near to the further 
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concrete, and brick, the new wing will up decorative arts in the future north wing 


hold the high quality of permanent building 


methods which have been characteristic 
of the 

[he problem of 
two aspects: first, the position of the wing 
general plan of the 


former additions to the Museum. 
its planning presented 


with relation to the 
Museum; and secondly, the arrangement 
with regard to the early American material 
which it is to contain The 
finally chosen 1s to the west of the north end 
of the Pierpont Morgan Wing. Certain 
new galleries will be added to the north end 


position as 


of this wing, from the western one of which 
on both first and second floors a connec- 
tion will be made with the new wing. The 
space at present occupied by the Swiss 
room, and that immediately above it, will 
be the control vestibules for the American 
Wing The large galleries to be built to 


of the Museum. 

In its final form the new Wing. of 
Early American Art will form the north 
side of a quadrangle on the south of which 
will perhaps be incorporated the Went- 
worth-Gardner house from Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, purchased some years 
ago by the Museum. The east and west 
sides of this quadrangle will be formed 
by one-story connecting corridors against 
whose walls will be set Colonial doorways. 
lhe ground of the quadrangle will be treat- 
ed as a Colonial garden. 

The American Wing itself will contain 
three floors, each of which, because ol 
comparatively low ceiling heights, is, with 
slight differences of floor level, accessible 
from the first or second floor of the Pierpont 
Morgan Wing extension. The plans of the 


Thus, the ma- 


arts of the seventeenth, eight- 


devoted 
lese tw 
will con- 
the ma- 
.merican 
h, eight- 
iries will 
uropean 
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THE 
three floors are similar in scheme. They 
include, on each floor, a large central ex- 
hibition gallery, opening on three sides into 
smaller rooms. The central gallery will 
be used for the arrangement of collections 
other decorative arts 
The smaller rooms 


of furniture and 
grouped by material. 
opening from this central gallery will be 
installed with the actual woodwork froma 
number of early rooms. These smaller 
rooms will be furnished and appointed with 
various articles which will contribute as 


AMERICAN WING 


The other 
gallery 


furniture and other accessories. 
rooms from the central 
will have old paneling of the first half of 
the eighteenth century and will be fur- 


nished with the simpler furniture of th 


opening 


same period. 

The second floor, devoted to woodwork 
and furniture of the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, will exemplify the finer 
more sophisticated types of interiors of th 
pre-Revolutionary period. The furniture 


of the period—principally Chippendale 




















nearly as possible toward the re-creation 
of the effect of a room of the period from 
which the woodwork dates. 

It will thus be possible to show the col- 
lections both by material, with particular 
attention to development of styles and 
forms, and by period, bringing together al 
types of decorative art and paintings, each 
contributing its share to the whole effect. 

Of the three floors of the building, the 
third floor will contain woodwork and 
furniture of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In the central gallery 
will be arranged the earliest furniture of 
the Bolles Collection. Opening from the 
north side of this gallery will be two rooms 
and a small stair-hall which will reproduce 
interiors typical of a seventeenth-century 
New England house. These interiors will 
be furnished with appropriate articles of 


early 


AMERICAN 


WING 


glass, metalwork, and textiles will heighten 
the general effect of these fine rooms. 


These two floors, the second and third 
floors of the American Wing 


sible from the second floor of the Pierpont 


will be acces 


Morgan Wing extension and a staircase in 
the new wing will connect all three of the 
floors within the wing itself. 

lecade of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century will 


[he last 


be represented in the interior woodwork 
and decorative arts shown on the first floor 
of the building. 

furniture will be 


interior 


Here the post-Chippendale 
brought her, while 
woodwork of the 


toget 
period will ex- 
emplify rooms from Massachusetts, Penn- 
svlvania, Maryland, and Virginia 

[hus, the complete route through the 
building from the third floor down to th 
first will follow the whole growth of Ameri- 
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can utilitarian 1d decorative art as well 
iS that terior rcenitecture Irom 1 
earliest Colonial times well into thoss 
the I arly Republ 

\s part of the south facade of the wing, 
there will be reconstructed the marbk 
front of the United States Branch Bank 
familiarly known the old United States 
Assay Office, which rm 5 
Wall SUre where I new \ssa () 
now SI Gs 1 | Ss fin cadt | S bes 
pr I i e purp 
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irrvil ( ( sions basement 
story, main story, and entablatur Phe 


material is Westchester marble, which just 


at the time of its erection Was coming into 


popular use in New 


EARLY AMERICAN ROOMS 
IN THE MUSEUM 


| HE charm of early American interior 


architecture in its symmetry of form and 
purity and variety of decorative 


has been littl 


MOTIVES 
known to any but those who 
have sought it out on our highways and 
bywavs. It has never been seriously con- 
sidered as one of our national assets, nor 
have our great 
anything to call to mind this 
feature of early American life. 
In 1909 the Art 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration in New 
of which W. de was chatr- 
man, determined to illustrate the Fulton 
side of this celebration by the exhibition of 
early American furniture and household 
art. They reached this conclusion not onl\ 
because of its appropriateness to the occa- 
but in order to test by actual ex- 
periment whether collection 
nished a proper line of development for 
an American art 
he demonstration was complete. 
the our 


museums until lately done 
delightful 


Committee of the 
\ OT k, 


Robert Forest 


sion, 
such a fur- 
museum 

[his 
early 


revelation of excellence of 
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American craft 
id interest and decided the authorities 
of the Metropolitan Museum to enter upon 


a program ot bu 


smanship excited  wide- 


lding up a strong depart- 
ment of American art in its various phases 





and manifestations Che first step in carry- 
out this program was the acquisition, 
1 Verous tof Mrs. Russell Sage, of 
he Bolles Coll on of American furniture 


which had formed an important part of the 
Hudson-F ulton exhibit 
Ihe next Mus 


im problem was the in- 


stallation <¢ ts constantly growing collec- 
\merican art. Lack of room pre- 

Cl I lisplay of any great 
port he attempt to show even a 
D t ( Ir CXISTINGE ] re gal- 
ler made it plain that it could not be so 
shown to advai ess perhaps some of 
thes illeries were subdivided into small 
rooms. Museum galleries, as a rule, are 
absolutely unfitted for the proper installa- 
tion of much of that early American indus- 
trial art whicl hown in sympathetic 
surroundings, reflects a peculiar atmosphere 
of delightful simplicity not found in the 
rnishings of the baronial homes of the 

old world Twelve vears ago, in discussing 
plans for the proper development of this 
new department of American art, it was 


determined that the only adequate solution 
of the problem of installation would be a 
separate building in which the various ar- 
ticles of our early pictorial and industrial art 
could be framed, so to speak, and shown in 
which they were de- 


This solution, ideal but 


the environment for 
signed and made. 
visionary as it seemed at the time, 1s about 
to be attained through the gift of President 
and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

[he desirability of gathering together, if 
possible, a series of early American rooms 
was immediately recognized and the quest 
begun. Ina dozen vears this has resulted 
in the acquisition of fifteen rooms fairly 
representative of the various periods ol our 
architecture along the Atlantic 
The difficulties in our wav have been great. 


sea board. 


Material which had withstood the ravages 
of demolition and fire and which could be 
purchased seemed almost unobtainable. 
The Museum has studiously refrained from 


the purchase of any room or building which 
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THE 


local pride and interest were attempting to 
preserve for the advantage of the public. 
Time and time again, when opportunities 
have offered themselves which would have 
helped us in our scheme of displaying to our 
numerous Visitors a series of American peri- 
od rooms, the Museum has dropped negoti- 
ations at’ the request of public-minded cit- 
izens Who were trving to arouse civic prid 
in the preservation of local antiquities. 


Seventeenth-century rooms of any archi- 


AMERICAN WING 


in the making of rooms for those to whom 
the charm of this particular type of early 
eighteenth-century American architecture 
has appealed 

Provincial workmanship of the same pe- 
riod in Rhode Island will be recalled by a 
large room (18 x 27) from Peacedale. It 
contains one long paneled wall with fluted 
pilasters and a simple fireplace without a 
shelf, and will provide a most appropriate 


made by Rhode 


furniture 


setting for the 











DETAIL OF 


ROOM FROM 


tectural pretension have been impossible 
and so, in view of the interest in 
American seventeenth-century art, it 


been decided to construct two such rooms 


to secure, 
nas 
intervening hallway These 
the best 
interior 
found in the verv few of these rooms which 
are extant 


with their 


are to embod\ features of seven- 


| 


teenth-century architecture to bi 
heir moulded sheathing, den- 
tils over the fireplaces, and triple casement 
windows will indicate a refinement of In- 
terior decoration little associated with the 
prevalent ideas of primitive Puritan en- 
vironment. 

New Hampshire in the early eighteenth 
century will be well suggested by a tiny 
paneled room of unpainted pine with a 
corner cupboard and with the rather un- 
usual accompaniment of a paneled ceiling. 

The descendants of the men who hewed 
their way across trackless forests from the 
Vicinity of Boston to the Connecticut River 
will be represented by another delightful 
pine room, one which was first exhibited 
at the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition 
fireplace with bolection moulding, fluted 
pilasters with rosettes, beaufatt, doorway, 
and panels subdivided by X-shaped stiles 
have already been reproduced many times 


Its 
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ACEDALE, RHODE ISLAND 
Island cabinet-makers of the early eight 
eenth centur\ 

Our reminder of the prosperous mer- 
chants and merchant marine of seacoast 
New England at the end of the eighteenth 
century will be two good-sized rooms from 
Haverhill, Massachusetts Their paneled 
chimney breasts, cornices, and wainscots 
filled with delicate detail are in the stvle 
of the great Salem builder, Samuel Mc¢ 
Intire, if not the work of this great car- 


penter-architect. 

The M’ddle States are to be most 
estingly rooms, each 
of architectural treat- 


the 


represented by five 
of a different tv pe 
The earliest of 
from the Hewlett House, Woodbury, 


Island, 


ment se IS a room 


ong 
f the mid-eight- 


which 1s typical ¢ 
eenth-century workmanship on the north 
Long Island. Its 
wall, subdivided by three pilasters, includes 


a large fireplace opening, 


shore of one paneled 


above which are 
two short pilasters, a beaufatt, and a small 
closet door leading into a secret stairway 
Che prevalence of these secret stairways in 


the more pretentious Long Island houses 


allows the conjecture that the evasion of 
the excise at that time carried with it no 
unusual condemnation, to say the least 
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[he period preliminary to the Revolu- 
tion is to be represented b magnificent 


ym from the Powell House, Philadelphia, 


ror 
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mantelpiece is flanked by fluted pilasters 
on pedestals and by tall wall cupboards se 
frames and with shell tops be- 


in arched 








which is composed of a paneled fireplace- — hind their doors. 
wall of great distinction, symmetrically Our other Marvland room, removed from 
irranged with the fireplace flanked by two — a house in Pratt Street, Baltimore, is on 
doorways and surmounted by a panel en of the most delicate and beautiful rooms 
riched with carving \ splendid cornice known to students of American architec- 
ind low wainscot inclose the other three ture. It has plaster walls above a loy 
walls It is not difficult to visualize the  wainscot Its fireplace is flanked by 
splendor of this room when furnished, as it elliptically arched recesses and the door- 
s proposed, with the rich furniture in the ways have fluted pilasters or three-quarter 
Museum collection which cat from the elliptical columns. Under the windows 
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DETAIL OF ROOM FROM THE HEWLETT HOUSE, WOODBURY, LONG ISLAND 
workshop of that great Quaker workman, are oval panels. The whole character of 


William Savery. 

\ glimpse of Phila 
nineteenth century will be 
assembled from two 


lelphia of the earls 
given In a room 
doorways and mantels 
decorated with composition ornament 
made by Robert Wellford, of Philadelphia. 
This room must ever be closely associated 
with the War of 1812, as the central portion 
Ol one the 
composition panel picturing the 


while that of the ot 


an oval 
Battle of 


contains 


of mantels contains 


Lake Erie, her 
a weeping willow tree and an eagle hover- 
Ing over a sarcophagus inscribed with the 
legend, “To the memory of our departed 
heroes 

[he home of the Maryland planter and 
country gentleman of the third quarter of 
the eighteenth century will be shown by a 
large room acquired in Oriole, Maryland. 
\l Its 


of its walls are entirely paneled. 


} } | j j ¢ 
this delicately detailed room suggests Its 


being the work of the same architect wh 
designed Homewood, the Carroll home- 
stead, built in the very early part of the 


centurv and now used as a club 
faculty Johns Hopkins 


nineteenth 


house tor the ot 
University. The popular appreciation of 
the Duncan Phyfe fur 
niture impells the thought that this beau- 
I 


appropriate setting 


loan exhibition of 


un 


ful room from Oriole should serve as an 
for the 


handiwork ol 


our great early nineteenth-century New 
York cabinet-maker. 

Of all the rooms we have gathered to 
gether, possibly the most extraordinars 


and impressive is the one from ‘Mar 
mion,” located eighteen miles from Freder 
icksburg, Virginia. This was the home 0! 
George Lewis, a nephew of General Wash- 


the his bod) 


ington and commander ol 


pilasters 
oards Set 


tops be- 


ved trom 
re, 1S one 
ul 
architec- 
low 
i1ked by 


rooms 
cS on 
he door- 


e-quarter 
windows 
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suard. He it was in whose arms General 
Hugh Mercer died at the battle of Princeton. 
It is one of the most pretentious rooms of 
those stirring days which led up to the 
architectural 
Framing 


Revolution; its 


elaborate. 


American 
treatment IS 
each door and window are fluted pilasters, 
lonic capitals, and an entablature of 
architrave, frieze, and cornice, treated with 
dentils and modillions, which give it great 


Very 
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private houses, to the owners of which the 
beauty of this superb room has appealed 


No one ot our rooms has more histori 


associations than the large ballroon 
(48x22) trom Gadsby’s Tavern at Alex 
andria, Virginia, erected in 1793. This 
room contains two large, fine, paneled 
chimney breasts, surmounted by broken 


curved pediments, six windows, three doors 
with curved pediments, and a small hang- 


dignitv. The walls are paneled and con- — ing musicians’ balcony in the middle of on 
F. ~ 
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DETAIL OF ROOM FROM THE POWELL HOUSE, PHILADELPH 
tain two cupboards. A very interesting long wall; a low paneled wainscot sur 


feature of this room is the mellow coloring 
given by the various cornucopias, vases, 
painted on the 
panels; the pilasters and lower panels were 
painted to suggest marble. Painted rooms 
were not uncommon, but probably 
contained 


landscapes, et larger 


none 
more decorative than 
this delightful old Virginia room, a long and 
Frank 


features 


which by 
Conger Baldwin appeared in the Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects in the 
March, number. This 
reaching the Museum, has already 


illustrated description of 


IOTO, room, since 


started 
on its career of usefulness, in that all of its 
architectural features have been reproduced 
In scale in the making of the splendid 
grill-room of the University Club of this 
the of 


city, as well as in rooms certain 


mounted by an elaborately carved chair 


rail surrounds the entire room Situated 
but a few miles from Mount Vernon, it 
was long the center of the social lif 
the Virginia gentry with whom Washing 
ton loved to be classed. It was there that 
General and Mrs. Washington attend 
his birthnight celebration on Februar 
22, 1798. It was there also that Lafavett 
was dined and féted on the occasion of his 


visit to Mount Vernon in 1824 


Only one more room remains 
Th 


ginia, and 


tion. is was found 
represents that type OF earls 
nineteenth-century int 
highly 
ornament 


decorated with a 
Its 


very elaborate: a chimney breast 1s fl 
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ched recesses; the pilasters with lonk 


the en- 


pl ture of the 


the Museum 


ind furnished 


in an orderly, historical sequence, although 
it had been done for certain classes, not; 
bly silver and pottery, in the New Yor 
Boston, and Hartford museums. Similar 
objects had been shown by historical so. 


cleties in various places, but for their as 



























































wit p ngs, prints, furniture, and sociations’ value chiefly, rather than for 
Various objects « rt of their period will their industrial or artistic worth Th 
emphasize that the love of the beautiful awakening of interest In such things caused 
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the encouragement which the 


without which 
] 


bh 


there could 


demonstration of their ability 


to be made possible by the 


of a separate building for th 


section of the Museum 


OUR NATIVI 


R 


splendid gift 


ian 


1. 


at soon 


\merican 


H 


CRAFTSMEN 


| HE collections of objects 


furniture, silverware, 


ot American 


olass pottery, cic. 


of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Museum at 


which were assembled in the 
the time of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


to show their development since the settle- 


ment of the country, 


tunitv for the 


heritage in the field of decorative 


provide 


d an oppor- 


appraisal of our artistic 


+ 


arts. It 


was the first time that the attempt had 


been made to bring together 


hensive exhibit 


ol 


e) 





yyects ol 


a compre- 


these 


kinds 


of the individual craftsmen, mostly un- 


known before—their methods of work and 


their productions—as well as a veritabl 
renaissance in the use of the so-call 
Colonial stvles, due to the efforts of de- 


signers and manutacturers all over tl 
country 


th 


lhis opportunity for the valuation of tl 


artistic qualities shown in the early Amer 


can industrial arts, 1f it has not resulted in 
any authoritative pronouncements, has 
made certain facts clear for the future his 
torian. Whatever the merit or demerit ol 
the products of our craftsmen ancestors 
the fact remains true here, as in other 
countries, that the artistic aspirations ol 

people may be measured by their accom 
plishment, and that present equipment 

to be determined to a large degree by past 
achievement. Our early craftsmen wel 
not originators, but followers of the styles 
of the countries from w' ch they came 


England, Holland, and France—and thes 


although 
SSeS, nota- 
(CW York 
Similar 
orical SO- 
their as- 
than for 
rth. The} 
iPS caused 
nN may be 
yread and 
raits and 


sty un: | 
vork and 
veritabl 


~a las 
SOHC alled 


ts of de- 
ver th 


on of the 
vy Ameri 
sulted in 
nts, has 
ture his- 
‘merit of 
ncestors 
in other 
ions Ol ¢ 
- accom- 
yment 

by past 
en wer 


1e Sty Jes 
came 
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stvles, with one or two exceptions, were in 
the line of decline from their peak, in the 
mother countries. After Sir Christopher 
Wren, for instance, no architect of com- 
manding distinction England; 
after Lamerie, no silversmith 1s called by 


arose 1n 


name; no potter succeeded to W edgwood’s 
high estate. 

The exhibition emphasized with clear- 
kind of demands put upon our 
craftsmen, which = after were the 
determining factors in the quality of their 
These demands being mod- 


ness the 
stvles 


productions. 
est, requiring only simplicity, the results 
were without \ppropri- 
ateness to use, simplicity, and excellent 
workmanship, all highly admirable quali- 
ties, characterize the products, which were 
suitable to the character of the people 
who used them. Here, as elsewhere, the 
study of the crafts results in a study of the 


pretentiousness. 


people. 

There were no great buildings required 
in t seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, no palaces, cathedrals, 


iis country in the 


or houses of parliament—the biggest of 
them were those devoted to Liberty. Sir 
Christopher Wren himself, if he had lived 
here, would have been called upon to design 
only small churches, town halls, or modest 
Even he did not influence the 
n rural England of dwelling 
houses finer in type than those done by 
our own nameless architects, under Wren 
influence, in the South and in the North. 
These met the requirements for solidity, 
simplicity, and comfort handsomely, as in 
Westover, Whitehall, the Hancock House, 
and the Lee House. And Sir Christopher 
Wren left no followers in England of 
relatively greater merit than Bulfinch 
and Hooker. 

lhe makers of our furniture, silverware, 
and other articles of 


dwellings. 
building 


household econom\ 


met these social and economic conditions 


with as excellent results as did the archi- 


tects. Their chief accomplishment, like 
the architects’, was that, dealing with 
stvles common to other countries, they 


contrived t work with un- 


stamp ther 
mistakable individuality; and if that 
individuality in the 
sometimes savoured of 


seventeenth century 


crudeness, it did 
but reflect the character of the day and the 


new country. The better 


crudeness, or 
sturdiness, like the simplicity which fol 
characteristic of the 


walks ol lite 


lowed, a simplicit: 


people in_ all Benjamin 
Franklin, Bulfinch, and Revere—is one of 
our most precious heritages. 

It has long been the custom for our 


] 


artists to study abroad, following, perhaps, 


a belief in the dictum of that facetious 
gentleman who 


better in 


and somewhat 
that they do 
France, which is quite true, but forgetting 


superficial 
averred things 
what is also an important fact, that the 
French create their arts under quite differ 
ent conditions, social, financial, and econom 
ic, from those which hold here. To study 
the crafts of a foreign nation completely, the 
artisan needs first to study his own art 
patriotically. It 1s the 
such study that the Museum seeks to give 
in the erection of the Wing of 
\rt, as well as to perform the pious duty of 


opportunity for 
American 


showing with the respect that 1s. their due 
the excellent examples of our inheritance, 
too long lacking in recognition 

In this building, provided through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs 
7 


de Forest, 1t will be 


foresight and 
possible for the student 
to see the development of our inherited local 
in materials and ornament 


stvles shapes 


and to estimate, as has never been poss! 
ble before, the extent to which the founders 
of this country valued the quality of art 
the extent to which we are entitled to claim 
a national style in art. 


H. W. Kk. 
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COLLECTION OF 
FURNITURI 


THE BOLLES 
AMERICAN 


\ ERY little has been written about the 
progress of our American torefathers in 


the arts of design Material for 


Such a 


listory m;: be found scattered among 
the pr edings of histor sociel 1d 
S and paper ut the most 
val rces. ¢ Ol tion on. thi 
T Old ¢ nom of the ¢ | settlers 
which embraces such n rs, he in’ the 
\\ of the zens Who proper O 
l lurnitur 
} r 1 sm S Wor VI ! I 
ed 1 our ot time 1 wi 
te recen We! | nd 
( n pr te hands 
A we must go tor the colloc 
Ti ol ) cl lor the urrent Vaiues 
1 for an idea of their prevalence, usetul 
ness, and the sentimental appreciation 


ttached to them. We know that 


] 
th eptt 
tne Cal SCT 


many ol 
] 


lers, especially those of means 


brought their household etfects with them 


from the mother country, and the wills 
help to determine this fact, as well as the 
dates of the beginnings of the industries 


time when one or another of the 


vles was introduced They give 
ler words, current nomencla 
For instance, the 


heophilus Eaton, who came 


Lure, 
and dates. will 


and became governor of the 


over In 
Ni W Ha 


himself as 


1037 
ven Colony in 


distinguishing 


1039 
the author of the Blue Laws 
shows him to have been possessed of such 
a gentleman of his social rank 
had and 


cupboards, 


furniture as 
in England would have 


chests 


with drawers livery 


( hests 


cupboards, bedsteads COVeTS and 


tape str\ 


Purkev work 


carpets, rugs, cushions of 


and of needlework, grt and small chairs 
high 


pewter and_ silver 


and low stools, long and short tables 


which, with = other 


things, brought his estate up to th 
value of £1,515-12-26 Doubtless all 
ot these things wert sent out trom 
England to grace the official residence, 


virhy > } ‘ } 1) ' ' ] 

SINC while it might have been possible 

Ar hi ollection was published in 

1 IN for nuary, 1910, at the time of 
re} Lior 


TFROPOLITAN MI 
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-makers, pewterers, silver- 


f 


smitl among the colonists capable of 
ving his needs, it Is likely that 
would have been called upon by the 
had begun to ply 
a date the colony 


Thus the value 


) not 


SUP} 
the 
Governor, even if they 
their trades at so early 
was founded in 1038 
of this particular will hes in its testimony 
to the kinds of objects which were shipped 

middle of the 


to New 
} 


seventeenth century. On the other hand 


England in. the 


1] + | t ; 1 
WIlis OF tess IMportant Persons than ad TOVal 


similar to those 


governor show objects 


listed above, but undoubtedly made here. 


work, CCTda- 


- | 
th | | hin 
In tl cOHections Of cadinel 


mics, textiles, et we must seek our 


collectors, 


demonstrations Among. earl 
names of Dr. 


of furniture particularly, the 

Irving P. Lyon, most discriminating and 
scholarly, the author of the first authori- 
tative work on American furniture, and 


Albert Hosmer, himself a cabinet-maker 


indefatigable in his search for seven- 
both of 
Provi- 


? + 
Be STON, 


and 
teenth-century 
Hartford; Ch 
dence; and H 
stand out prominently 


onnecticut pieces 
irles L. Pendleton, of 
| ugens Bolles ot 
is having preserved 
which other- 
The Lyon and 


dispersed, 


to us this class of documents 


wise might have been lost 
Collections 


le me avo 


Hosmer 


have drawn upon for the 


] ] 
DOOKS ON 


largely 


been 
furniture; 


recent 


Collect 


illustration of 
the Pendleton now in the 
Island School of 


iseful 


ion, 
possession ol the Rhode 
Design, has furnished material for a 
tvpes; while 


em- 


work on eighteenth-centur\ 


wideness of its 


because of the scope, 


bracing examples of every type and vart- 


yf furniture used in the colon- 


settlement 


ation of tvps 


until the 


Eugene 


ies from their nine- 
teenth Bolles 
Collection offers an unrivaled field for the 
soston 


century, the H. 


our craftsmanship \ 
Bolle S 


still 


study of 


began 


profession, Mr 


lawver by 


collecting when there wert man\ 
sections of the country uncombed by the 

and, 
like 


authorities 


and the itinerant collector 
enjoving the 
Hosmer and 


as well as pioneers 


i 
association with men 
recognized 


he SUCC( eded 


Lvon, 
in the art, 


in enlarging his collection beyond the 


contemporaries 


bounds of his 


including, 
former's 


{ Yn Tl 
irom the 


at length, many pieces 


silver- 


pable of 


ely that 
1 by the 
1 to ply 
> colony 
e value 
stimony 
shipped 
ot the 
r hand, 
a roval 
» those 
here. 
kK, CCTa- 
ek our 
lectors, 
ol Dr. 
ng and 
uthori- 
e, and 
-maker 
seven- 
both of 
Provi- 
soston, 
served 
other- 
yn and 
versed, 
rr the 
ture; 
n the 
ool ol 
useful 
while 
em- 
varl- 
colon- 
nine- 
Bolles 
wr the 
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began 
man\ 
the 
and, 
like 
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eeded 
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ding, 
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collection, and all of the seventeenth- 
pieces in the latter group. His 
Russell 


century) 
collection was bought by Mrs. 
Sage in 1910, and was presented by her 
to the Metropolitan Museum in the same 
year. Thus, representing the industry 
and knowledge of 
tinction, it finds a permanent home where 


it is available to students of the industrial 


three collectors of dis 


arts for all time. 

Some idea of the extent of this collection 
which will be shown more completely and 
to much greater advantage in the new Wing 
of Early American Art than has’ been 
possible hitherto, may be gained from thx 
following figures: the total number of 
pieces Of furniture, not counting the ex- 
amples of pewter and other metalwork 
textiles which it also 


these, six pieces 


leatherwork, and 
embraces, 1s 434. Of 
dating from the sixteenth century were 
brought into the country by the first 
settlers; 144 belonging to the 
seventeenth century are partly of native 


pieces 
workmanship and partly of English make; 
and 258 pieces belong to the eighteenth 
century, When the local craftsmen’s shops 
were in full operation, but when many 
fine pieces were still imported. Thirty- 
four pieces of the collection are of early 
nineteenth-century make. 

Phe seventeenth-century pieces of Amer- 
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ican make, of the same forms as those 
shown in Governor Eaton’s will, are of 


native woods, chiefly oak, and include 


chests, court and press cupboards, tables 


chairs, stools, and boxes; while the home- 


century add 


made pieces of the eighteenth 


to the list, Just as in England, the mor 


nv highboys 


elegant walnut and mahogan 
lowboys, chests of drawers, desks, mirror 
and clocks 


everything, in fact, used 
households of the period, 

While emphasis may be laid upon the 
value of the Bolles Collection in connection 


with the study of the development of thi 


craft of cabinet-making in America—it ma\ 
be used to illustrate a chapter in th t 
to-be-written history of our industrial arts 


it ought to be remembered that this ts 
not the only point of view from which the 
collection should be considered; it furnishes 
just as valuable material in another field 
which has not vet received the attention 
t oul 


f the writers of books, the history ¢ 
design. Here may be 


national arts of 
seen the give and take in inherited forms 
and motives of design among the different 
crafts, and, what 1s still more interesting 
and important, the local variations of thi 
le Original contri- 
to the 


inherited styles, and t 
butions—for these have been made 
general grammar of ornament 


H. W. kK 
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HUDSON-FUI 

THE AMERICAN WING IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE HISTORY 
OF MUSEUM DEVELOPMENT 
\ ITH the upbuilding in Switzerland 
Germany, Norway, and Sweden, tn the last 
half of the nineteenth centurv, of museums 


intended to show the arts and crafts of cer- 


tain of their cities or states, a new arrange- 
ment of such collections as were therein 
embraced came into practice—a system so 


obviously reasonable, so well calculated to 
facilitate the intelligent use of the material 
shown, by students and visitors alike, that 
only a pond rous regard for convention and 


precedent could have prevented its earlier 


inception. The inspiration came from a 
new motive in museum administration, the 
desire to encourage the industrial develop- 
ment of the crafts along national lines, 
which constituted an added activity to 
that which obtained earlier, devotion to 
the needs of students of art, history, and 


This interest, this arrange- 


ment placed the museums in the position of 


AT haeolog\ 


active participants in industrial education 
and material production. It removed these 
Institutions from the realm of the logical to 
that of the 
them to participate also in the general trend 
of the It 
caused their collec- 


psvchological, thus enabling 


educational methods of day 
the ot 
tions from galleries of serried objects related 


the material out of which 


rearrangement 


to each other by 
the 


were made to galleries wherein these 


objects were grouped by centuries or per- 


Tl 


I4 





RY ROOM 


EXHIBITION 
1ods, to show 1n all their applications and 


characteristics the stvle to which they be- 
It brought and 
vividness the underlving as well as the su- 
the culture of the 


period shown; in a word, it 


longed. out with force 


perficial qualities of 
people and the 
presented the arts humanly. 

[his system expressed itself in two ways 
the in it 


taken from historic houses architecturally 


by exhibition sequence of rooms, 


and arranged 
ts belonging 
metalwork, 


expressive of given periods 
to the least detail with the objec 
furniture, ceramics 
1 by the bringing together 1 
leries introductory to these rooms, and har- 
with them, of the 


in them 


etc.; anc n gal- 
monious architecturally 
bulk of the museum material of the periods, 
for instance, the objects of Renaissance art 
in the or devoted to it, of 
Gothic art in a series of galleries, and so on. 

Perhaps the best example of this sort of 
treatment is to be found in the Swiss Na- 
tional Museum at Zurich, begun 
and finished in 1898, where sixty-two rooms 


including chapels and 


room rooms 


In 1593 


small, 
re arranged with rare skill and 


great and 
courtvards, a 
delightful 
it 
country during the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century. The National Museum at 
Munich, in building of seventy-six 


galleries and rooms, begun in 1894 and fin- 


harmoniousness to show the de- 


velopment of the arts and crafts of that 


ILS 


ished in 1900, furnishes an even more elab- 
orate exemplification of the principle, in 
illustration of the art of Bavaria; while 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Liibeck, and other towns 


Ns and 


hey be- 
ce. and 
the su- 
of the 


vord, it 


» Ways 
rooms, 
turally 
ranged 
longing 
ilwork, 
in gal- 
1d har- 
of the 
eriods, 
Ice art 
ar 
So on. 
sort ol 
ss Na- 
1 1593 
rooms 
s and 
ill and 
he de- 
f that 
eight- 
um at 
tV-SIX 
id fin- 
elab- 
le, in 
W hile 
towns 


THE 


in Germany, and Copenhagen, Denmark, 


Stockholm, Sweden, and other cities in the 


North, each with the material of its coun- 
trv to work with, produce the same result 
of colorfulness combined with vivid interest 

France has built no museums of impor- 
tance since 1900, and has not put into prac- 
tice the lesson to be learned from her 
neighbors, except to a degree in the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, in the Louvre, and in 
the galleries devoted to the Garde- Meubles 
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nished in the stvle of the period.! Phe 
Rhode Island School of Design, in Provi- 
dence, R. | as 1904, built an addi- 
tion to its museum building in which the 
English and American arts 
sohteenth century are 
with the 


as early 


collections of 
of decoration of the 
arranged in general accordance 
principles adopted in such museums as 
Zurich.2 Several 
served by patriot 
Cortlandt Manor 


historical buildings pre- 


Van 
York; by 


societ ies, like the 


here in New 





GOTHIC ROOM 


IN THI 
of the same museum. The principle of the 
method has worked itself out through force 
of circumstance, not through forethought, 
in palaces like Versailles, where the rooms 
have been preserved in some instances with 
their original furnishing. 

England has not adopted the method of 
which we speak, even when providing space 
in her new building for the conglomerate 
Victoria and Albert Museum, where, above 
all places, it would have been valuable. In 
this country, the Essex Institute at Salem, 
Massachusetts, rooms in 
1907, and in 1908 moved into its grounds a 
house built in the seventeenth century, the 
have been carefully fur- 


installed several 


rooms otf Ww hic h 


FROM THI 
SWISS NATIONAL 


FRAUMUNSTER ABBEY 


MUSEUM AT ZURICH 

historical societies, like the Parson Capen 
House at lopsfield Massachusetts: or | 
the State, like the General Schuyler Man 


sion at Albany, have been furnished 1n the 
stvles of their periods, and have thus bi 
come small museums 1 

museum in America has adopted systemat 
cally and logically the principle we hay 
been discussing, although inthe presentation 


‘T 
their exhibits, the museums have been 1n 


ol 
fluenced by it, through the re 


the importance of the arrangement by styl 


ognition 


arrangement DY material 


or period over the 
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In the Metropolitan Museum, at present, 


both the old and the new methods of clas- 
sifi yn are followed. In the new wing, 
shortly to be erected, the Zurich method 
will have omplete exemplification, with 


original rooms of the seventeenth and eigh- 


complete architecturally 


ries 


teent centu 


RENAISSANCI 
BAVARIAN NATIONAI 


IN THE 


in their paneling, mantelpieces, window 


Irames, 
objects properly belonging 


and furnished with the 
in them—set up 


and doors 


In sequence to show the development of 
the stvles of the di 
the countri 


into large contingent 


corative arts made in 


those periods; while 


exhibition 


during 


O illeries, 


harmonious in their details of trim and 
general architectural treatment, will be 
brought together, to show their relation- 
ship in stvles and decoration, the collec- 


tions of these objects not in use in the 
H. W. K. 


special rooms 
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MUSEUMS ANID THE 
VATION OF EARLY 


PRESER- 
HOUSES 


A RECENT tendency in museum dis- 
play in America is the grouping of exhibits 
with a naturalistic background. In mu- 
seums of natural history it has taken the 
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MUSEUM AT MUNICH 
form of mounted groups of animals or 
birds in natural surroundings with painted 
backgrounds creating and heightening the 
illusion of outdoor space. In art museums 
it takes the 


original examples 


and museums of history form 
of architectural settings 
from buildings when possible, or, 
careful reproductions best 


Paint- 


removed 
in default thereot 
suited to the needs of the occasion. 
ings, furniture, objects of household utility 
or adornment never look so well as when dis- 
played in surroundings approximating those 
for which they were originally intended. 
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SER- 
SES 


mM dis- 
hibits 
nN mu- 
en the 


or 
ted 
the 
ms 
rm 
les 


THEI 


For a number of years it has been pos- 
sible to observe installations of this charac- 
ter in European museums, notably at 
Munich, Zurich, Nuremberg, the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and especially at 
Stockholm, where the period-room instal- 
lation in the National Museum has been 


and on 








GRAND 
IN THE PALACI 
supplemented to an extraordinary extent 


by the creation, near at hand, of an out-of- 
door museum where have been assembled 
from all parts of Sweden a variety 
of architectural ty pes ol houses and other 
buildings, together with monumental con- 
structions and antiquarian These 
buildings, transported from their provincial 
surroundings, many of them preserving 
curious mural and elaborate 
carvings, are completely furnished and 
occupied by families wearing the distinctive 
dress of the province from which they 


great 


relics. 


decorations 
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Here domestic 
arts and industries of their fathers and at 


frequent intervals during the summer sea 


came they practise the 


son give public exhibitions of folk dances 











and songs and in other ways preserve and 
visualize a distinctive racial culture that 1s 
rapidly disappearing. 
TRIANON 

AT VERSAILLES 

In 1907, the Essex Institute Salem, 

Massachusetts, enlarged its historical mu- 
seum and picture gallery and installed a 
series of period rooms illustrating typical 
interiors of a New England hous r) 
consisted of a hen (1750), bedroom 


1800), and parlor (1800) 


and pains were 


taken to embody in the trim of these rooms 


original wood-finish taken from a building 
about to be dismantled 
carefully details 
ing houses. In this way a 


mantel by McIntire was 


or to reproduce 
CXISt 


woods n 


architectural from 
fine 


preserved in the 


17 
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cot, cornice, 


room wert 
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other 


reproduced 


rom the 1 h ot house known to have 
been designed by him Ihe clear white 
pine sheathing in tl hen came from a 
farmhous 1 1730 and the timbered 
eq nN ror ] prod ed in effect th 
in| red ceilings of idreds of houses 
X n New England during the first 

( tn ( nteentn centur\ Phes 
rooms wer en furnished in every detail 
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ause of its location in a city 


largely visited for its historical 


ica and, bec 
and literary 
called attention to 
out 


associations, it at once 


-uropean methods worked along 


In the rear of this museum was un- 


permit 
in exhibiting architectural 


occupied land large enough to 


an experiment 
specimens too large to be placed in a mu- 
hall. A house with lean- 
to, built in 1084 and about to be destroyed, 


scum tWo-stor\ 
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KITCHEN 
RESTORED AND FURNISHI 
however small, so as to show interiors in an 
old-time house of that locality. An effort 
was made to heighten the illusion of actual 
human occupancy by casually placing on 
the table before the fireplace in the parlor a 
Salem newspaper printed in the vear 1800 
and on it a pair of silver-bowed spectacles, 
as though just removed by the reader. 
Elsewhere was placed a work basket with 
a half-knitted stocking on the top of other 
work, the knitting needles in place; and in 
other ways the illusion of daily occupancy 
was created. 

It is believed that this the 
period-room museum installation in Amer- 


was first 


IN XVII 


D 


HOUSE 
ESSEX 


CENTURY 
BY THI INSTITUTE 
was removed to this location and carefully 
restored. The rooms furnished as 
though occupied, and caretakers, wearing 
costumes of the seventeenth century, were 
Near the back door 
to be sure, but with 


were 


placed in attendance. 
a well was dug—dry, 
a well-sweep in good working order. A 
garden of old-fashioned flowers was planted 
and an herb garden as well. Not far away 
was placed a fully equipped shoemaker’s 
shop—one of the small buildings that were 
to be seen in the vicinity of Salem previous 
to the War. A fine 
porch, designed by McIntire in 1807, was 
removed to the rear wall of the museum 
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building and nearby was placed the porch 
of the ““Grimshawe house’’ made famous by 


Hawthorne. Beside a driveway was set 
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“Original 
both 
rarely 


changes 


esteemed by 


man\ 
condition” is highly 
museum and collector and vet 


disguised by 

















up a milestone still bearing the date of its found either in building or in furniture 
former erection In 1711, and at a turn ina This is particularly true of the early house 
path was placed a cupola taken from the In most instances time has so carefully 
roof of a Salem merchant’s house, thi removed or disguised the original lines 
plastered ceiling decorated by an Italian — that it is possible to obtain a correct restor- 
smieré more than a century ago with ation only by drawing deductions from 
marine views, Which included pictures of | obscure scraps of evidence and a compari- 
ships owned by his patron. All this seems — son of similar types of buildings. Take, 
ROOM IN XVII CENTURY HOUSE 
ESSEX INSTITUTE, SALEM 
quite worth the doing and wherever land for example, the windows of a house, an 


is available adjacent to a museum, similar 


made to preserve 


efforts might 

examples of characteristic American archi- 
tecture that otherwise might be destroyed 
and to utilize them in connection with 
museum display. 

Ihe American temperament usually es 
teems lightly anything that is old or not 
“up to date,”’ and when it is stimulated by 
the changes brought about by fashion and 


well be 


the demands of business it 1s small wonder 
seventeenth- or eight- 
fortunate 


that an example of 
eenth-century architecture, if so 
as to survive at all, should come down to us 


architectural feature more noticeable per- 
haps than any other part of the general 
the entrance Pre- 


windows 


design Save possibly 
glass in the 


inlead. Moreover, 


th 


vious to 1700 all the 


of our houses was set 


the pieces of glass were small and usually 


hor 


diamond-shaped, though sometimes rec- 


tangles four by six inches 1n size This 


class was framed in wooden casements 
rarely over two feet wide and usually much 
smaller. This is shown now by the thirty 
or more known original ements pre- 
served in museums or in private h Ss, as 
well as by bits of evidence to be noted 
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luring the dismantling or restoration of an 
ncient house 
It is dit It for us today, accustomed 
we are to large windows and many of 
them, to lize the houses built by the 
early settlers alo the Atlantic coast-lint 
With unpainted exteriors, low stud, few 
1 small window openings, strangely 
carved pendants and pinnacles at corners, 
pil red and corbled chimney tops, and 
frequently with overhanging second story 
r hewn frame exposed to view, the early 
iwell ng presents irchitectut | lines 
strange to our unaccustomed eves as those 
to be noted in the heavy oaken and pine 
furniture of the same period. 
The earliest houses undoubtedly bore the 


Impress of the architectural types pre- 


vailing in rural England at about the same 


time, for the carpenters who built: them 
had learned their trade on the other side 
of the Atlantic and undoubtedly taught 
their apprentices to work along the well- 
known lines. It has been suggested that 
certain mouldings and ornamental hewn 
work found in some localities are com- 
parable with similar work to be seen in 


some of the east counties of England, which, 


in turn, has marked differences in detail 
from other work found in the west counties. 
\n architect with antiquarian aptitudes 
tour through the rural 
English counties trom 


which the New England settlers emigrated, 


who would make a 
parts of some of the 
note- 


would probably come home with a 


book filled with information curiously par- 
alleling or elaborating problems of design 
the in- 
this 


or construction that have aroused 


terest of and restorers on 
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conditions of climate and the 


COUTTS 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


law of supply and demand affecting ma- 
terials and also labor have modified or 
changed from century to century both 


design and construction in the houses built 


here. The many gables of the first period 


produced leaky valleys; the frost got into 
the ornamental brickwork in the chimney 
tops; and the overhanging second story 


npler form of framing. 


and its comparative 


I 
cost of gl: 


scarcity naturally kept the windows small 


until well into the eighteenth century, and 


me rock in Rhode Island 


the discovery of li 


ind later in Maine, before long did away 
with sheathed walls and unplastered ceil- 
ings. Meanwhile English fashions in build- 


reflected here and there in the 


larger towns of New England and especially 


In the 
lowe d 


Ing were 


more southern colonies, to be fol- 
by the 


architecture and 


so-called Georgian period 
the post-Revolutionary 
development 

The rapid growth of the country and the 
various architectural “‘revivals,’’ ably 
ibetted by machine production, have 
quite destroved much of the old work that 
was fine and worth preserving and this 1s 
particularly true in populous cities where 
the | museums to be found. The 
work done by our forefathers that 1s good, 
the well-designed house, the 


piece of furniture of good proportion, or 


arger a&re 
whether it be 


some old 


ironwork honestly wrought after 
pattern by village blacksmith, 1s now 
finding a growing appreciation of what 


it truly represents, and it is the museum 
| 


that must preserve, while it 1s yet possible, 


whatever is worth while of the old work- 


manship and especially the examples that 
are too large for the collector’s cabinet. 


GEORGE FRANCIS Dow. 
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rHE PENDLETON COLLECTION 
AND ITS SETTING 


‘| HE ultimate destination of cherished 
pieces or of entire collections of furniture 
is not alwavs a matter of concern to the 
owner, who finds enjoyment in the sense 
of possession; but there is an increasing 
number of collectors who appreciate what 
it means to them to have the results of 
their search shown by or added to the art 


museum of their city. At the same time 





LIBRARY, 
ISLAND 


RHODE 


an interesting development has taken place 
in our art museums. The decorative arts 
have come into their own, and they rightly 
find a place with the fine arts in museum 
galleries. The Metropolitan Museum ot 
Art was one the first in 
\merica to realize the importance of the 
decorative arts, and to make additions to 


ot museums 


its collections of fine pieces of furniture. 

It is but a generation since the collectors 
of English and American furniture began 
their search for mahogany pieces. Today 
a piece of artistic merit rarely comes into 
the market, and when it does. it soon passes 
into a private collection ora museum. The 
prices of such pieces of mahogany have 
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also so increased as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. Now the collector is equall) 
interested in oak, maple, or pine 

Phe collecting of furniture follows one 
of two lines. Either the piece under 
consideration has historical or personal 


interest, or it Is an example of craftsman- 
ship which possesses grace of form, refine- 
ment of lines, and rare qualities of mass 


and color. It is only such examples of ex- 
ceptional craftsmanship that should be 


collected by art museums. 


Mi Se P 
COLONIAL HOUSE 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

The number of collectors is legion, but 
there 1s a group of enthusiasts of the first 
generation who deserve special mention. 
Among these were Dr. Irving P. Lyon, H. 
Eugene Bolles, George S. Palmer, Richard 
\. Canfield, Marsden J. Perry, and Charles 
By Pendleton To them was given the 


jov of being pioneers in a 


sult, and thev developed a connoisseul ship 


which is increasingly appreciated 
It should be pointed out that at the 
present time the Bolles and Palmer Col- 


lections belong to The Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art, the Canfield and Lyon Col- 
lections in part have found thetr into 
while the Pendleton Col 


Way 


various museums, 








BULLETIN Ol LHI METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Ot ART 
ect part of the Muset t the When in 1904 the collection of Charles 
| S | Design |. Pendleton came to the Rhode Island 
I S pecialized col School of Design, this problem of a suitabh 
ttered examples, cre setting was one calling for careful solution 
vs d problem for the museun Mr. Pendleton was a keen collector, with 
\ I I nhown not sulficien appreciation of the refinements of the 
p pieces low pedesta cabinet-maker’s art. To him  Chippen- 
but some more symp dale and Hepplewhite represented the apo- 
tl! must | levised. _Englis! ee of English cabinet-work. He realized 
I \1 1 maho cal i fully the desirabilitv. of being consistent 
Geo n dignified interior such in his collecting, and he contined his efforts 
graced the home of a merchant prince in largely to Dutch Chippendale. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
the 1t\ i ship-<« iptain ol parts in Salem 
or Portsmouth, or a planter in the South 


umble but none the less interest 
best in the 


ing maple or pine looks its less 


farmh 


a characteristic 


pretentious wooden ouses and homes 
ot ol 


the period that in both tvpes of houses 


fisher-folks It was 


mentioned there was frequent use of panel- 
not | 


ing. Obviously museums ma\ easil 


icquire entire houses and add them to their 
but it 1s to 
build new ones in conformity 


galleries possible acquire 
interiors of 
with the best standards of the older work 
When this is wisely done the comfortable, 
homelike spirit of the Georgian period and 
the high quality of its furniture are properly 
appreciated 
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When the bequest became available in 
1904, Mr. S. O. Metcalf made possible 
an ideal 
building, especially built for the collection, 
Ihe house 
and 


setting by giving a Georgian 
and of fireproof construction. 
was designed by Stone, Carpenter 
Willson of Providence, and great pains were 
taken with the details. The 


result is that the visitor steps into a digni- 


smallest 


fied, beautiful home of perhaps 1790, and 
finds the furniture placed where it belonged, 
in parlor, dining-room, library, front hall, 
or chambers. In the arrangement Oriental 
rugs, bronze chandeliers, Chinese garnitures 
for mantels and ornament over doorways, 
like accessories were used. So 
result obtained that the 


and also 


attractive is the 
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visitors frequently remark, ‘“‘How | should 
like to live here with all these beautiful 
things!’’ In the house one misses only 
the personal effects of the owner, or the 
sight of family servants In livery, to com- 
plete the illusion of a Georgian hom 
Delighted ly the visitor wanders from room 
to room, noting how well mahogany goes 
with brown leather-backed books, or the 
charm of cabinets filled with English Staf- 
fordshire or Whieldon china, the china- 
closet with its stores of Ch’ien Lung ware 
or Sino-Lowestoft, the sideboard, with its 
silver, glass, and inlaid knife-boxes, or the 
beds with their brocade coverings or fig- 
ured chintzes. True it is that these would 
appeal when arranged in any room, but 
the features of the eighteenth-century 
rooms, with their dignified mouldings, the 
white mantels, and everywhere the charm 
f proportion, all give added emphasis to 
the spirit of the furniture. 

The visitor to the Pendleton Collection 
finds the walls on the main floor and hall- 
wav treated with flat neutral tints that 
show off the pictures and furniture to the 
best advantage On the second floor the 
chambers are papered with reproductions 
of old wall-papers, thus securing a quaint- 
ness of effect that accentuates the charm 
of an old-time bedroom. The simple 
treatment of the hard-pine floors also gives 


a pleasing effect. 
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What has been done in Providence has 
tried elsewhere with notal 

In th Museum 1s a 
paneled room irom the old Secretary House 


also. been 


Success Brooklyn 


In Baltimort wht Is to be Ope ned to the 


public in the near future, and in which 


the eighteenth-centur' 
and is helped by the furniture The mor 


interiors used a 


interior both helps 


simple cottage tvpe of 


settings for furniture may be seen at the 


Peabody Institute in Salem, the Penn 
svivania Museum in Philadelphia, and 
many other places 

It is a commonplace remark among 


museun 


museum officials that an ideal 
room should supply natural lighting, and 
should be felt by the vi 
secondarily to the objects shown. This 
Is precisely the way in which eighteent! 


century rooms and the furniture fitted to 


gether, whether they are looked at on tl 
side of the ocean or the other. In th 
combination the Englishman Ameri 
voiced their love of home, and beautified 
to the best of their abilit The deg 
of excellence arrived at was so great tl 
today we realize how far we have depart 
from such expression of beauty in 
home. It is to instill this lesson of tl 
Georgian period that our museums bring 
together the eighteenth-centur nterior 
and the furniture, a lesson we nd mucl 
in need of today. L. EARLE Rows 
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